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Our Sovereign Lady, Elizabeth The Second 



JJer Majesty Queen Elizabeth II was a girl of ten, sitting 
doing her “ prep ” at home in London, when first she heard 
that her uncle had abdicated, that her father and mother had 
become King and Queen, and that she herself was now heir to 
the Throne. 

Those were solemn moments for so young a girl, and she 
must have felt awe-inspired, perhaps rather dismayed, at the 
thought of her future ; for when she had first come into the 
world, at her grandparents’ home in Bruton Street, London, 
there had seemed little likelihood that one day she might 
succeed to the Throne. 


Princess Elizabeth at first grew 
up like any other child in a 
happy home with loving and 
sensible parents. In her early 
childhood there was none of the 
ritual or ceremony, and little of 
the pomp and circumstance, that 
inevitably surrounds royalty. 

King George V, who dearly 
loved the little girl, with sunny 
curls who was his first grand¬ 
daughter, asked for her to go and 
stay with him when he was at 
Bognor Regis recovering from a 
serious illness.' She was then two- 
and-a-half. 

Pretending just for fun not to 
know her. King George on her 
arrival asked: "Who is this little 
girl?” He received the emphatic 
answer: “I'm Lillibet and it was 
as Princess Lillibet that the nation 
first grew to love her. 

Princess Elizabeth was four- 
and-a-quarter when the first 
important event of her life 
occurred: the birth of a sister. 
Everyone who has a young sister 
can appreciate the joy that Princess 
Margaret has meant to her. They 
are devoted to each other. 

An cider sister now, she was get¬ 
ting busy at lessons, given by her 
mother ; but when Princess Eliza¬ 
beth was about seven. Miss Marion 
Crawford, the Scots lady soon 
to be affectionately dubbed' 
“Crawfie,” came to teach her. 

Home life for the little Princess 
was no go-as-you-please affair. 
She had already got into the habit 
of keeping her belongings tidy, 
and every day she made her bed. 
Lessons were from 9.15 to 5.30 
daily, and as she was the only 
pupil there was not much chance 
for inattention! 

Then came the dramatic event 
which, meant that life for 
Princess Elizabeth would hence¬ 
forth never be the same as that of 
other girls. She was now.heir-pre¬ 
sumptive, and she began to pre¬ 
pare herself for the exalted . 
position of Queen,! 

To be the monarch of what has 
been called our “crowned re¬ 
public” is no easy task. Our 
monarch has little political power, 
but must ever be an inspiration 
and example. Who wears the 
Crown binds the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations! 

The ten-year-old Princess faced 
her future with courage and deter¬ 
mination. She worked hard at 


her lessons; by the time she was 
13 she spoke French well enough 
to greet the French President in 
his own tongue. But one art still 
had to be acquired, one of the 
most difficult of all. It was how to 
be calm and perfectly, at ease 
before great crowds of cheering, 
staring people, who will notice the 
slightest awkwardness, the tiniest 
frown. Everyone agrees that our 
young Queen has mastered this 
completely. 

The girl who was learning to be 
a Queen had to overcome a 
tendency to shyness. Amateur 
theatricals helped her to do this. 
Every year she and Princess Mar¬ 
garet joined in the writing and pro¬ 
duction of a Christmas pantomime 
at Windsor, and they themselves 
always took part in it. 

That was fun, too ; but, indeed, 
there always was plenty of fun 
in the life of this student Princess. 
She was an out-of-doors girl. She 
was good at riding. She was a 
fine swimmer—at 13 she won the 
Bath Club Children’s Challenge 
Shield. She joined the Guides 
when she was eleven, and later the 
Sea Rangers, becoming Chief 
Ranger. 

Another of her outdoor interests 
was bird-watching; she and her 
sister made a long list of bird 
visitors to the grounds at Royal 
Lodge, Windsor. She was also 
fond of gardening, but her 
favourite hobby was photography, 
and next to that philately. , She is 
also an accomplished pianist and a 
music-lover. 

the time the war came Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth had embarked 
on the formidable study of Con¬ 
stitutional History. This, as future 
Queen, she had to know at an 
advanced level, and she was taught 
by the late Provost of Eton, Sir 
Henry Marten, who said she was 
thorough and painstaking, con-' 
siderale, responsive, and in every 
way a most encouraging pupil. 

It was during the Battle of 
Britain that the pleasant, resolute 
voice of the Princess was heard for 
the first time on the wireless, 
broadcasting a message to the 
children of the Empire. She was 
then 14. 

Four years later she joined the' 
A.T.S. fas the W.R.A.C. was then 
called) and insisted on having the 
same treatment as her comrades. 


She went to a mechanical transport 
training centre, and there learned 
how to drive and how to repair 
heavy Army trucks, doing with a 
zest and a ready smile all the 
greasy, grimy jobs involved. 

Jn 1947, soon after her 21st birth¬ 
day, came another great turn¬ 
ing-point in her life—her marriage 
to the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
man. universally admired, who will 
be such a tower of strength to her 
in the arduous years that lie ahead. 

Soon the Princess was combin¬ 
ing her public duties with her new 
role of home-maker—and mother. 
A thrill of joy went through the 
whole Commonwealth with the 
news of her first-born—the chubby, 
lively little Prince Charles, who 
will in due course become Prince 
of Wales ; .and then, with the birth 
of Princess Anne, who will be two 
next August, the happiness of the 
royal couple was complete. 


And now, Princess Elizabeth is 
our Queen. She starts her 
reign with one great asset: she and 
her husband have already endeared 
themselves to many of the peoples 
overseas as well as to the people 
of-the Motherland by their sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity. Last autumn 
they won the hearts of 'all Cana¬ 
dians during their hard-working 
six-week tour of the Dominion ; 
and during their visit to Washing¬ 
ton they .won the admiration of 
Americans too. 

Perhaps more lhan anything it 
is the Queen's sympathetic nature 
that wins people's affection. An 
illustration of this was seen during 
the visit she paid to South Africa 
with her parents in 1947. She 
noticed that some Girl Guides in 
a bus were kept apart from the 
others and was told that they were 
lepers. “Oh, how terribly sad,” 
she exclaimed, and at once went 
to have a talk with the poor 


leper girls. That was an act of a 
great-hearted woman! 

These are solemn days for our 
young Queen. Not only does 
the sudden tragic loss of her be¬ 
loved father weigh heavily upon 
her; not only must she comfort her 
bereaved mother and sister in their 
greatest hour of sorrow; but at 
the same time she must face all the 
responsibilities and duties of the 
reigning monarch of the British 
Commonwealth. 

She will not fail'. She bears her 
mother's illustrious name, the 
name that shines so brightly in our 
island story, and to her exalted 
office she brings that same strength 
of character, that steadfast devo¬ 
tion to duty which characterised . 
her father, King George the Sixth 
of Blessed and Glorious Memory. 

Those same qualities which 
made him beloved by all his 
peoples will help her now. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
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PLANNING A NEW 
EUROPE 


By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

J ust as Britain and her young Queen Elizabeth stand at the 
btginning of a new reign, so Europe stands on the threshold 
of a new era. A group of free nations are now forming the 
European Defence Community, which, as Mr. Anthony Eden 
has declared, will create a Europe different from any known 
since the days of Charlemagne. 

Despite the prestige of being | E.D.C., and help it forward in 


known by its initials, E.D.C. is. 


every way we can. Our troops in 


however, still far from being a 
well-organised community, secure 
and united as every member 
country desires. 

During the past few weeks 
Ministers and Ambassadors from 
all over free Europe have been dis¬ 
cussing how best to get rid of the 
worst problems. From London to 
Paris, Lisbon, Rome, Bonn, and 
back again the cables and diplo¬ 
matic dispatches have been hurt¬ 
ling—and it looks as if the stir will 
continue, so determined are ■ the 
nations firmly to establish E.D.C. 

PARLIAMENT OF NATIONS 

The main group of nations com¬ 
prising E.D.C. will be France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg. They 
will provide forces for a European 
Army, and the idea is that a 
common Parliament of the nations 
themselves should preside over the 
affairs of the Defence Community. 
This clear plan is agreed in prin¬ 
ciple,' but some countries arc 
highly concerned about the specific 
agreements which must be attached 
to the plan. 

Germany, for instance, fears that 
she may be treated as an inferior. 
First, she resented the idea that 
the future of the Saar, which she 
regards as primarily German terri¬ 
tory, was being settled without 
consultation with her. France had 
inadvertently acted, as though she 
had made up her mind to disre¬ 
gard German feelings, whereas she 
had actually no such intentions. 

GERMANY’S POSITION 

Another problem has been Ger¬ 
many’s contention that she should 
also be a member of N.A.T.O. 
—the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation—if she is to join the 
defence community. Before that 
can happen, however, the rules 
governing Germany’s relationships 
with the rest of the world have to 
be agreed. 

These will have to be settled 
before the Allied High Com¬ 
mission stationed in Germany can 
be abolished, and Germany can be 
once again responsible for her 
own welfare and maintenance. 
Germany's attitude has suggested 
that in some ways she has been 
trying to rush her fences, so to 
speak. 

But quite soon now all the 
agreements between Germany and 
the other countries will be ready, 
and will no doubt ease the present 
situation. 

Another difficult problem of the 
Defence Community is how to fit 
their proposed army into the 
framework of N.A.T.O. This must 
be done and the two organisations 
must work together. 

What is Britain's part in all 
this? We mean to associate our- I 
selves as closely as possible. with | 


Western Germany will be in con¬ 
stant touch with the European 
Army. Some of the training and 
matters of organisation will be 
linked, and units of the R.A.F. 
may serve from time to time with 
the air squadrons of E.D.C. 

Over this combination for' de¬ 
fence of free Europe will be 
Genera! Eisenhower, the Supreme 
Commander of N.A.T.O. This 
organisation will, in fact, be 
strengthened by the development 
of E.D.C., and there is no idea of 
dispensing with the N.A.T.O. 
establishment. 

Indeed, if all the problems get 
even part of the way to solution in 
the course of the next month or 
two, then the Organisation’s power 
to preserve the peace and security 
of the Western nations will be con¬ 
siderably enhanced. 


Big toothache 



A large-scale model of a tooth 
used by a lecturer at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, Chicago, for the 
study of dental decay. 


SCHOOLBOYS FIND 
ROMAN REMAINS 

Thanks to the efforts of a group 
of boys from Luton Grammar 
School, finds of considerable arch¬ 
aeological interest have been made 
near Dunstable. 

Last September an unknown 
Roman earthwork was discovered 
on a hilltop north of the town. 
As the site was being quarried 
away, an immediate excavation 
was organised by the directors of 
the Luton Museum, and with the 
aid of the schoolboys, the Roman 
posting station of Durocobrivae 
.was revealed. It was originally 
thought to be under the present 
town of Dunstable. 

Among other finds made by the 
beys were the skeletons of an ox, 
a dog, and an elderly man who 
had a knife between his ribs. 
These, and the large amount of 
pottery unearthed, are now in the 
Luton Museum for cleaning and 
restoring. 





By the CN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Parliament is now back at work. 

With incomparable refinement 
it has led a grieving nation through 
the solemn, mournful splendour of 
King George’s passing, and now 
emerges with loyal devotion to 
Queen Elizabeth to surmount the 
problems of the new reign. 

The King's untimely death over¬ 
took Parliament in the middle of a 
great debate on foreign affairs. 
This and all other business was 
immediately postponed. 

A change in the Succession does 
not mean a new Parliament, but 
the first step to be taken requires 
Peers and Commoners to swear 
fealty to the new Monarch. Thus, 
as soon as His Majesty’s death was 
notified to both Houses, the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Simonds) and the 
Speaker (Mr. W. S. Morrison) took 
and subscribed this oath: 


“I swear by Almighty God that 
I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, her heirs and successors, 
according to law. So help me, 
God.” 

They, were followed on succeed¬ 
ing days by Ministers.ex-Ministers, 
Privy Councillors, and the rank- 
and-file of both Houses in their 
separate chambers. 


Parliament does not, as such, 
draw up the Proclamation of 
a new Sovereign, nor does it take 
part as a body in the Proclamation 
ceremonial. But many members 
of both Houses are also members 
of the Privy Council, the modern 
counterpart of that Great Council 
through whom our ancient 
monarchs used to rule. 

Thus Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Attlee, and other Ministers, ex- 
Ministers, and M.P.s were present 
at the Accession Council which, 
later on the day of the King's 
death, drew up in conjunction with 
the “Lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral ”—the bishops and peers— 
the Proclamation of “the High and 
Mighty Princess Elizabeth Alexan¬ 
dra Mary ” as Queen Elizabeth the 
Second. 

The sonorous, beautiful pro¬ 
nouncement trilled from the lips of 
Heralds in London the following 
day, and was repeated in public 
places all over the country as the 
Union flag was temporarily hauled 
to full-mast and batteries of guns 
throughout the realm fired salutes 
of 41 guns. 

few days later Parliament 
joined with their Queen in a 
merging of the.Three Estates under 
the great roof of Westminster Hall, 
the birthplace of Parliament itself. 

The King, who only 15 months 
earlier had met the Speakers and 
other representatives of all his Par¬ 
liaments under this one roof—a 
unique occasion—now returned to 
Westminster Hall. Around his 
catafalque, on which he was to lie 
iii state for four nights and three 
days. Parliament fully assembled 
bowed their last respects to a be¬ 
loved monarch in the presence of 
his daughter, their gracious Queen. 


News From 

MORE GIRL GUIDES 

At the end of 1951 Girl Guides 
in Great Britain and Ulster num¬ 
bered 448,251, an increase of 
15,792 over the previous year. 

More passengers passed through 
the airports of “Paris in 1951 than 
through the seaport of Marseilles. 
Air passengers through Le Bourget 
and Orly totalled 1,217,553 ; sea¬ 
borne passengers through Mar¬ 
seilles numbered 1,046,042. 

Senior boys at a Lowestoft 
secondary school are being taught 
to sew on buttons, darn socks, 
mend tears in clothing, remove 
the shine from trouser seats, and 
repair frayed turn-ups. Senior 
girls are receiving instruction on 
mending fuses, fitting tap-washers, 
and similar household jobs. 

A fund for the restoration of the 
Palace of Versailles has been 
launched in France. 

THE ENGLISH WAY 

Eight German radio experts 
visited London to study British 
broadcasting ; and the town clerk 
of Khartoum, Sudan, is to spend 
a month in the town clerk’s office 
at Torquay to learn how an 
English town is run. 

Fifty lives were rescued by the 
R.N.L.I. lifeboat service in Janu¬ 
ary, and rewards amounting to £790 
were made to its crews and 
launchers. 

Season tickets are again to be 
issued for the Festival Pleasure 
Cardens, Battersea. For the whole 
season between May 24 and 
October 18 they will cost 30s., 
children half-price, and for a four- 
week period 15s. 

LITTLE WALKIE-TALKIE 

American armed forces are 
being equipped with a portable 
two-way radio which weighs only 
6i lbs. 

The Orient liner Orsova, 28,000 
tons, which is being built at 
Barrow, will be the first all-welded 
passenger liner in the world. She 
is due for delivery next year. 

A plan is afoot to operate regu¬ 
lar bus services over the whole of 
Europe by 25 great bus routes. 
Journeys will include Oslo to 
Milan, Birmingham to Paris, and 
Paris to Helsinki. 
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Everywhere | 

Professor Piccard, the scientist, 
is planning a new diving bell to 
explore ocean depths never before 
reached. 

Electric freight trains are now 
running over the hilly 19-mile 
stretch between Wath and Dun- 
ford Bridge, on the Sheffield- 
Manchester-Wath section; they 
cover it in 50 minutes against 90 
minutes by steam trains. 

MOBY DICK 

A pure white whale has been 
captured off the coast of Peru. 

Lord Alexander, who was Chief 
Scout of Canada while Governor- 
General, has been presented with 
the Order of the Silver Wolf by 
the Chief Scout of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. 

The value of the motor 
industry’s exports in 1951, 
£317,000,000, equalled that of the 
million tons of meat, 300,000 tons 
of butter, and 1400 million eggs 
imported for our rations. 

Bangor Cathedral, the see of 
one of the oldest bishoprics in 
Britain, is to celebrate its 14th 
centenary this year. 

YOUNG BELLRINGERS 

The church of Fiamstead, Herts., 
has one of the youngest teams of 
bellringers in the world. Every 
member is under 15. 

To underline the need for Safety 
First, a red light is to be flashed 
over the centre of Nottingham for 
24 hours after each fatal accident 
on that city’s roads. , 

A red bar.dfish, a rare tropical 
visitor to British waters, was found 
in a case of sprats in the Isle of 
Wight recently. ■ 

A memorial to Sir John Alcock 
and Sir Arthur Whitten-Brown, 
the first men to fly the Atlantic, is 
to be erected at London Airport. 

RYE TO RYE 

A stone from the floor of Rye 
Church, Sussex, is to be incorpor¬ 
ated in a church in Rye, New 
York. 

An Aberdeen-Angus ball has 
been sold at Perth for the record 
price of £11,550. 

Forty pearls were found in a 
mussel shell at Melbourne recently. 


MODEL HOUSES € SPEEDY 


? WE USED " 
SPEEDFIX 
TO FASTEN 
THE PIECES 
TOGETHER 


By Pam 



DADDY 
SAID HE 
WOULD HELP 
ME MAKE A 
MODEL 
VILLAGE 
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FOUR-INCH BEETLE 

An enormous beetle with a 
giant's name, Goliathus goliathus, 
is now to be seen at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris. It has been sent 
by air by a French missionary in 
the Cameroons, where it was 
caught for him by pygmies in the 
dark forests. 

Four inches long and two and a 
half inches wide, the beetle has an 
eerie-looking head, striped with 
black and white lines, and its wing 
cases are brownish red. Its favour¬ 
ite diet is over-ripe fruit, and it is 
said to make a noise like an aero¬ 
plane. 

The authorities at London Zoo, 
which does not possess a specimen, 
say that it is comparatively rare. 


MAN OVERBOARD— 
TWICE 

Recovering in a Norwegian hos¬ 
pital is a British sailor who is lucky 
to be alive. He is the cook of the 
Grimsby trawler Wellard. 

This trawler was fishing off the 
west coast of Norway in rough 
weather, and while carrying a sack 
of cabbages along the upper deck 
the cook was swept overboard by 
a huge wave. 

Within a few seconds the back¬ 
wash of the wave had tossed him 
on board again; but before he 
could gain secure foothold he was 
swept overboard a second time. 
Then he was once more tossed 
back on board! 


TV Billy Bunter 



Gerald Campion, the actor 
chosen for the. part of tele¬ 
vision’s Billy Bunter, has lost 
no lime in sampling the Contents 
of that long-awaited hamper. 


MOVING PICTURE 

Workmen building a small 
electric power station in the wilds 
of Honduras, Central America, 
recently gave local Indian villagers 
their first film show. 

The news reel which opened the 
programme was received in 
silence; but when the next film 
began with the roaring lion, so 
familiar to most American and 
British people,- the villagers fled in 
terror! 


SIX INVENTIONS A DAY 

The American -oil industry 
spends one hundred million dollars 
each year on research, employing 
some 15.,000 scientists in the labor¬ 
atories. 

Commenting on these figures, a 
leading American oil expert says 
that the time and money are re¬ 
garded as well spent, as this army 
of scientists produce on the 
average six inventions each day. 


& 

HULLO, 

, TWINS! 

St. Jude’s Mixed 
.Primary School, 
Englefield Green, 
Surrey, has seven 
sets of twins on its 
register. The two 
boys in the front 
row are ten-year- 
old brothers of the 
14 -year-old twin 
girls on the left of 
the hack row. 

© 



MODERN SAGA 

All adventure-loving boys and 
girls ought to read Carlsen of the 
Flying Enterprise, by Gordon 
Holman (Hodder and Stoughton, 
2s. 6d.). 

We learn from it that Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen was born at Elsinore, 
in Denmark, the home of Hamlet ; 
and that as a little boy he loved 
ships first and wireless second. 
When he was only eleven he built 
a radio set in an empty oatmeal 
box. 

Captain Carlsen had taken the 
Flying Enterprise across the Atlan¬ 
tic 44 times when she was hit by a 
tremendous wave that threw her 
on her side and caused the cargo 
to shift so that she could not right 
herself. 

That was when Captain Carlsen 
sent crew and passengers to safety 
and began the perilous vigil which 
became a modern saga; and one 
which we are naturally proud was 
shared by a young British sailor, 
Kenneth Dancy, who made a dar¬ 
ing leap from the tug Turmoil 
onto the crazily leaning ship. 

This book, which is full of 
pictures, makes an excellent 
souvenir of a deathless adventure. 


TOUGH PIANOS FOR 
A TOUGH JOB 

Pianos now being specially 
made for Forces canteens are of 
oak with lid and keyboard sloped 
so that nothing can be stood on 
them. The keyboard ends are of 
copper, and the keys themselves 
covered with non-inflammable 
plastic. 

And because many Services 
pianists beat time on the panels 
with their boots, brass kicking 
plates are fitted above the pedals. 
They are tough pianos for a tough 
job. 


APE APPETITE 

Two Barbary apes which were 
sent from Gibraltar to a zoo in 
Ceylon had a good time .during 
their voyage on board H.M.S. 
Vengeance. They ate 24 lettuces, 
24 bunches of carrots, 42 oranges, 
30 lbs. ' of sweet potatoes, and 
12 lbs, of nuts. 


HEATING THE CAMERA 

A new system known as Ansco 
Colour was used in photographing 
the film The Wild North, which is 
reviewed on page 7. • 

The advantages claimed for it 
are that an ordinary movie camera 
can be used and that the film can 
be processed with much the same 
facility as black-and-white film. 

Some of the scenes for. The Wild 
North were shot in below-zero 
weather, and in order to prevent 
the camera from freezing up it was 
fitted with “central heating” in the 
form of two small elements work¬ 
ing from a six-volt accumulator 
and regulated by a thermostat. 


YOUNG RADAR 
EXPERT 

A 19-year-old R.A.F. appren¬ 
tice has won a university honours 
course in physics, and also carried 
off five out of eight prizes at the 
Cranwell Radio School. 

Eric Mansfield of Southend has 
worked hard at what was formerly 
his hobby. It was his enthusiasm 
for radio that made him leave 
Southend High School when he 
was 16 to join the R.A.F. Then he 
was just a boy keen on radio ; now 
he. is qualified to deal with the 
latest secret radar and radio de¬ 
vices with which jet planes are 
equipped. 


NOTEPAPER FROM 
WASTE 

If you get a letter from your 
Member of Parliament, it may be 
on notepaper provided by the sale 
of waste-paper. 

M.P.s leave a good deal of 
waste-paper about—in the second 
half of last year 25 tons were 
collected from the Palace of West¬ 
minster and sold for £300. 

This sum is to help to pay for 
Parliamentary stationery and 
printing. In addition, 58 tons of 
used election ballot papers have 
been pulped and sold for £1130, 
which was handed over to the 
Treasury. ^ 

Parliament is setting a good 
example to us all in saving waste- 
paper. 


NAME REVIVED 

A Derbyshire village has won 
back the right to use its ancient 
name of Ashford-in-the-Water, 
and the 700 villagers have sub¬ 
scribed for two new signposts. 

One excellent reason for restor¬ 
ing its full title is that there are 
at least nine other Ashfords in 
Britain, and letters addressed to 
them were frequently -turning up at 
this beautiful village in the Peak 
District. 

•The watery name may possibly 
have been derived from the fact 
that in bygone days heavy rain 
would make its gentle stream gush 
over into streets and gardens, when 
the village certainly must have 
lived up to its. name. Now the 
river has been made to behave less 
riotously; Ashford people have 
long given up paddling in their 


new' LIFE ON J 
TRISTAN 

Now that a canning factory has 
been established on their faraway, 
storm-swept island in the South 
Atlantic, the 60 or so families of 
Tristan da Cunha have been given 
the chance to be completely self- 
supporting. 

The factory, which measures 
140 feet by 60, is expected to pro¬ 
duce annually 10,000 cases of 
canned rock lobster, caught locally, 
as well as 30,000 cases of frozen 
lobster tails. An oil store has been 
built, roads have been improved, 
and a farm has been established 
successfully. A vessel, the Isolda, 
makes regular voyages bclween 
the lonely little island and South 
Africa. 

The islanders can now find em¬ 
ployment as regular fishermen, 
machine operators, maintenance 
personnel, farmhands, and so on. 
A great blessing to them has been 
the canning company’s appoint¬ 
ment of a doctor and nurse. 

Tristan da Cunha School now 
has about 60 children, ranging 
in age from five to 15. 


BEET TO BEAT FROST 

Anti-freeze solution, much used 
by motorists during winter, may 
shortly be manufactured from 
sugar beet. 

Encouraging results have come 
from experiments with sugar beet 
molasses which by fermentation 
have been converted into butaneo- 
diol. As a potential raw material, 
sugar beet is, of course, both 
cheap and plentiful. 


KEEPING WARM IN ICY WATERS 



A -recent ‘ wintry clay 
provided the right con¬ 
ditions for testing the 
Admiralty’s latest type 
of survival outfit in the 
bathing pool at Parlia¬ 
ment Hill, London, The 
suit is made of two 
layers of rubberised 
cotton fabrics.* 


village 



Endless 
fun with 
Hornby 
Trains 


A Hornby Train Set provides 
hours of enjoyment. You are 
the railway manager and 
engine driver—starting and 
stopping your train just as 
you feel inclined. 



Made in England by MECCANO LTD. 
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Identification Parade 

The famous Dionne quintuplets in carnival attire at 
Minneapolis, each labelled in large capitals so that the 
spectators could tell who was who. 


HE GAVE US THE FIRST 
SAFETY-BICYCLE 


All cyclists should do honour 
this week to Harry John Lawson, 


lar ; and it was not until 1868 that 
the boneshaker with its high front 


who was born on February 23, 
1852. It was his inventive mind 
that found a way to convert the 
high-wheeled “boneshaker” into 
the safety bicycle we all use today. 

A century ago a few sportsmen 
rode the velocipede or “hobby¬ 
horse ” which was driven forward 
by thrusting the feet against the 
ground. It is tme, however, that 
in 1839 a certain Kirkpatrick 
MacMillan rode a “hobby-horse” 
to which he had fitted levers and 
treadles. The machine was not ■ 
patented, nor did it become popu- 



RARE 
FOREIGN 
MATCHBOX 
LABELS fREEl 

Do you collect matchbox-labels ? 
The Scissors Club has been formed to 
encourage this absorbing hobby. It 
costs nothing to join, and members are 
offered badges, albums and 100 differ¬ 
ent foreign labels—all free of charge. 

There’s lots of fun in being a phil- 
lumenist (matchbox-lafcci collector)— 
write to-day for the folder that telle 
you all about the Scissors Club, but 
please enclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

SAM SCISSORS 

Norvic Matt h Co. Ltd. 
33/34 Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 




THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL < 

Here is a Football Game where victory 
or defeat depends upon the skill of the 
player instead of by the shake of a 
t dice or by the turn of a card. 

1 Played with . 22 
1 miniature men, hall 
) and goals. All the 
•ills of rral Fout- 
l ball. D r ? b b I i n s, 
l corner and penalty . 

kicks, offside,, goal 
’ saves, injuries, etc. 

I Colours i of all league 
1 clubs available. ‘ 


DICE 
BLOWING J 
CARDScr| 
BOARD 


Send sterna for full detoils and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17. The Lodge, 


8 - F. / 
I Lenj 


Lcngton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


wheel was invented. 

Harry Lawson was an engineer¬ 
ing apprentice in London when he 
started to experiment with wheels 
and levers. Moving to Brighton 
with his father, he set to work in 
earnest, and with James Likeman 
took out a patent for a machine 
which he called the “crocodile 
safety.” ..... 

On this cycle the front wheel 
was about half the size of the rear 
wheel, and it was driven by levers 
and cranks. Harry's father called 
it a “safety” because it was less 
dangerous’ than the boneshaker, 
which had a habit of throwing the 
rider over the handlebars. 

REAR WHEEL PROBLEM 

The “crocodile safety” was not 
successful, however, and Harry 
went to Coventry to take up a post 
with the Rudge Company. He was 
convinced that the most efficient 
and safest way to drive a bicycle 
was through the rear wheel, but 
realised that the levers and rods 
on the "crocodile” were clumsy. 
He had to find some other means 
of turning the rear wheel. 

Chains were being used on one 
or two four-wheel contraptions as 
well as on the front wheel of a 
bicycle called the “kangaroo,” so 
he decided to try out this idea on 
the rear wheel of a bicycle. In 
1879 he invented a machine pro¬ 
pelled in this way. It had numer¬ 
ous faults, of course, but it worked, 
and the rider was not thrown over 
the handlebars. 

THE BICYCLETTE 

The bicyclette, as this new 
model was called, was the first 
step towards. the modem bicycle. 
The original model had a front 
wheel larger than the rear, but a 
later model made by Lawson had 
wheels of equal size. 

Things moved . quickly in the 
years that followed. The diamond 
frame was designed, forks were 
raked, sprung saddles were fitted, 
and the pneumatic tyre was in¬ 
vented; but Lawson’s theories held 
good. Harry John Lawson’s 
bicyclette had established the 
bicycle on sound mechanical 
principles,'and we owe as much to 
him as to anyone for the modern 
efficient bicycle. : 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Supersonic tunnel 

fqLEVEN of Britain’s aircraft con¬ 
structors are co-operating to 
design and build a new supersonic 
wind tunnel for testing scale 
models. 

The tunnel, capable of operating 
at a speed twice that of sound, 
will be the largest of its kind in 
the country. No less than 35,000 
h.p. will be required to drive the 
fans that raise the necessary blast 
of air. 

American eaglets 

J ^ well-known American private 
flier. Dr. E. V. Adams, has 
organised “Kiddie Airlifts,” which 
are helping to make the boys and 
girls of Anderson, a town in 
Indiana, the most air-minded 
children in the world. 

During a recent airlift. Dr. 
Adams and Indiana aviation 
officials had the co-operation of 67 
pilots, many of them flying 
farmers, who in one day took more 
than 1500 children up for their 
first flight. 

Robot progress 

JJritain’s remarkable automatic 
navigator, the Decca Flight 
Log, is undergoing stratospheric 
tests in the Avro Ashton jet “flying 
laboratory,” which is making a 
series of day and night flights, out 
to the Channel Islands, back to 
South Wales, and then to London 
Airport. 

The Flight Log shows the pilot 
the position of his plane at a 
glance and draws its track on a 
map. 

In the Comet jet liner a small- 
scale strip map will unroll as the 
machine speeds on its way. As it 
nears London Airport a larger and 
more detailed map will follow on 
to guide the pilot to within 250 
yards of the end of the runway. 

Life-saving torpedo 

^_N eight-man life raft for drop¬ 
ping to the crew of “ditched ” 
aircraft from rescue planes has 
been developed by the Douglas 
Aircraft Company. 

The raft is stowed in a big 
torpedo-shaped container, and can 
be guided to the wreck by radio. 

It is inflated automatically. 

Stores inside include heating 
equipment, eight days’ food supply, 
a four-cylinder engine with fuel 
for 300 miles, radio, and survival 
kit. 

Winged helicopters 

go.ME cf Britain’s existing heli¬ 
copters may sprout small, 
stubby wings, which would over-; 
come the hoverplane’s main dis¬ 
advantage—it flies too slowly. 

The fitting of these wings would 
be only an intermediate stage. 
They would take some of the lift 
from the rotor blades, which could 
then be tilted forward and turned 
faster to give additional speed. 

Designers are even contemplat¬ 
ing fully convertible machines, such 
as a jet aircraft with a two-blade 
rotor that is stopped and turned 
into a wing by locking it across the ! 
fuselage after take-oil. | 


The Children's Newsbcper, February 23, I9S2 


SUN’S TOTAL ECLIPSE 


By the C N Astronomer 


J ^ total eclipse of the Sun will 
take place early on Monday 
next, February 25. But only a 
small portion of it will be seen 
from Britain, about one-tenth of 
the Sun’s disc being obscured as 
viewed from southern England, 
and somewhat less from the north 
and Scotland. 

The eclipse as seen from 
south-east England begins about 
8.42 a.m. when the Moon will 
begin to encroach upon the lower 
right side of the solar disc. After 
about half an hour the middle or 
greatest phase of the eclipse will 
be reached—that is at about 
9.14 a.m. By then a small “bite” 
will have been taken out of the 
lower portion of the Sun. 

As observed from Edinburgh 
and northern parts of Britain this 



greatest phase will be reached a 
few minutes earlier. 

The eclipse will finish in about 
another half-hour, when the un¬ 
seen body of the Moon will travel 
away to the left, later to reappear 
as a slender crescent in the evening 
sky of the following day. 

This eclipse will, therefore, be 
very little of a spectacle as seen 
from Britain. But from farther 
south, along the “line of totality” 
where the Sun is totally eclipsed, it 
will be very fine and impressive. 
There the Moon will appear to 
blot out the Sun for up to about 
three minutes, the longest time 
being near the centre of the 
shadow track. 

This path begins in the Gulf of 
Guinea region of the Atlantic and 


then extends north-easterly across 
Africa and Arabia to Central Asia. 
The eclipse will therefore be seen 
to greatest advantage from Libre¬ 
ville to Port Sudan and Basra. The 
period of totality becomes short 
towards Khiva, and finally the 
Moon’s total shadow leaves the 
Earth at Semipalatinsk. But the 
partial shadow will still cover a 
very wide area. 

This comparatively long period 
of totality is due to the Moon 
being not far from perigee, her 
nearest to us, which will have been 
reached on February 23. 

The Moon will, therefore, have 
an apparent diameter of 33 
minutes of arc, compared with 
about 32 minutes of arc for the 
Sun. The Moon, possessing the 
larger disc as seen from the Earth, 
is thus able completely to hide the 
Sun for a little longer lime. 

When, as seen from England, 
the Moon last hid the Sun com¬ 
pletely, which was on June 29, 
1927, the period was for only 
eleven seconds at the most. 

- MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE 

There was only a momentary 
glimpse of the grand outburst of 
crimson flames that surround the 
Sun in the higher altitudes of its 
fiery and eruptive atmosphere; 
and also of the coronal streamers 
extending far beyond the Sun. 

In the present eclipse it is the 
area of Khartoum where the total 
obscuration of the Sun will last for 
upwards of three minutes and be 
of longest duration. There the 
corona may be watched, sketched, 
and many photographs taken. 

The display of rosy “promin¬ 
ences,” the colossal eruptions pro¬ 
duced by the solar storms,, will 
provide much material of .great . 
value for the various scientific in¬ 
struments to record. 

A rare sight will also be Mer¬ 
cury’s complete illuminated disc 
close to the' Sun, with that of 
Venus not far off. G. F. M. 



High and dry diving 


Timber struts from an old air raid shelter, sailcloth, and 
elastic rope have gone to make this trampoline, on which 
members of the Duckings Swimming Club (ages six to 15) can 
practise the art of diving during the winter months at 
the bathing pool at St. Leonardo, Sussex. 
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HARNESSING THE NILE 


Hoisting a temporary coffer dam :n‘o position 


The foundations of the first power-house for the scheme, with the River Nile in the background 


The Gombalola chief and his wife 


TTTithin the next few years the 
' * importance of Uganda in 
the Commonwealth family will 
become even more marked as it 
moves steadily towards its ultimate 
goal—self-government. 

Much of the interest now 
focused on the Protectorate is due 
to the progress of the Owen 
Falls hydro-electric and irrigation 
scheme, which will not only confer 
an inestimable boon on Uganda, 
but will greatly assist agricultural 
development in Egypt and the 
Sudan. 

The scheme was first envisaged 
by Mr. Churchill when he was 
Colonial Secretary some years 
before the First World War. It 
was not until 1949, however, that 
steps were taken to launch the 
project to dam the Nile near one 
of its sources just below the Owen 
Falls, to the north of Lake 
Victoria. 

r £'nE great dam which British, 
Dutch, and Danish engineers 
are building across the Falls, at a 
cost of £6,000,000, measures 2725 
feet, and will carry a road con¬ 
necting the opposite banks. The 
dam will eventually raise the level 
of Lake Victoria by four feet, so 
that water can be drawn upon as 
required. 

The first stage of the scheme in¬ 
volving the construction of the 
dam and power house should be 
completed in 1954, when 60,000 
kilowatts of electric power pro¬ 
vided by four 15,000 kilowatt 
turbo-alternators will become 
available. This output will ulti¬ 
mately be increased by six more 
turbo : alternators to 150,000 kilo¬ 
watts—enough to supply the in¬ 
dustrial and domestic needs of a 
large English town. 


housing estate for the resident 
engineers and staff of the Elec¬ 
tricity Board and the native labour 
force is rapidly growing on both 
side of the Nile—on one side an 
African township, and on the 
other its European counterpart. 

Stone excavated on the site is 
crushed .and. used in making con¬ 
crete. Timber is being cut and 
hauled from forests in Kenya. 
Meanwhile, in. Britain numerous 
engineering concerns are making 
tqrbines, alternators, transformers, 
intake gates, structural steelwork, 
and switchgear ready for shipment' 
to Africa. 

W‘TH electric power from this 
natural source, Uganda’s 
prosperity must continue to in¬ 
crease. Already supplies of high- 
grade copper and cobalt deposits 
from the Ruwenzori Mountains— 
the fabled Mountains of the Moon 
—are being developed by joint 
British and Canadian interests. 

A factory for the manufacture 
and printing of cotton goods and 
calicoes from Uganda-grown 
cotton is being constructed at 
Jinja, and an almost inexhaustible 
supply of phosphates is coming 
from the Tororo district. 


Other industries are likely to be 
attracted to the Protectorate, and 
so to the native population of what 
was once known as Darkest Africa 
will come full employment and 
prosperity. 

^\J[r. Hugh Baddf.lev, managing 
director of Gateway Films, 
who is producing a film record of 
the work at Owen Falls as it pro¬ 
gresses, together with scenes of 
native life in Uganda, recently re¬ 
turned to England with the photo¬ 
graphs published on this page. He 
spoke in glowing terms of the 
rapid progress that is being made. 

Mr. Baddeley met and was en¬ 
tertained by the Gombalola Chief, 
third in importance among local 
chiefs. He it was who pro¬ 
vided facilities for the filming of 
cotton cultivation, coffee growing, 
and banana picking, and life 
among the natives. 

The film unit also visited the 
Uganda Electricity Board's hospi¬ 
tal for Africans, and to film oxen 
teams dragging timber for the dam 
it had to make a 200-mile trip 
across country. Some of the 
colour film will eventually be 
made into a documentary for 
showing in British schools. 


Lowering cement into a mould for a turbine hous'ng 


'A teacher and some of his pupils at the Owen Falls school 


’Y\7ork is already well in hand. 

Temporary coffer dams are 
being placed in position, and the 
beds for the turbines are nearing 
completion. Meanwhile, electricity 
is being produced by oiLengine 
driven generators until the first 
turbines come into action. A large 


The swimming pool at the Uganda Electricity Board’s club at Jinja 
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OUR GRACIOUS 
QUEEN 

J ike her illustrious name¬ 
sake, who gave her name to 
England’s Golden Age, our 
second Queen Elizabeth may 
truly say: “ There is no jewel, 
be it ever so.rich a prize, which 
I prefer to this jewelI mean 
your love.” 

She is assured of that jewel 
by reason of -her sterling quali¬ 
ties; but no less because as a 
Princess she displayed that 
same selflessness which made 
her father so beloved. 

As she ascends the throne, 
the .words of self-dedication 
spoken by her when she was 
21 assume their full signi¬ 
ficance : “ I declare before you 
all,” said the Princess then, 
“that my whole life shall be 
devoted to your service and 
the service of our great im¬ 
perial family to which we all 
belong . . . God help me to 
keep my vow.” 

Those words are now part 
of history, but the youth of the 
Commonwealth, eager to play 
their parts in a new Golden 
Age, cannot fail to respond to 
the example of one who thus 
nobly dedicated herself to 
her task. 

Now that she conies to the 
supreme estate of sole monarch 
of the British peoples, ruler of 
hearts as well as of earthly 
dominions, we join with all the 
citizens of this great Common¬ 
wealth in praying: 

LONG MAY SHE REIGN. 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


Helping people to 
help themselves 

HThanks to the World Health 
Organisation, a successful 
drive is being made against 
malaria in Afghanistan, where 
until recently scarcely any 
attempt had been made to con¬ 
trol this dread disease. 

For the past two years, how¬ 
ever, a team of scientists have 
been spraying DDT in over 200 
villages, spread over 820 square 
miles. This has effectively pro¬ 
tected some 150,000 of the 
Afghan people. 

Now the Afghan Government 
has enough trained personnel to 
carry on when' the W.H.O. 
experts leave. Thus once again 
the United Nations has helped a 
willing country to help itself. 


Two minutes from 
the sea 

A certain official seaside guide- 
^ book intends to refuse the 
advertisements of hotels and 
boarding houses which wrong¬ 
fully claim to be two minutes 
from the sea. 

Young sprinters in a hurry to 
bathe could establish such a 
claim for hotels at the back of 
the town, and a jet pilot could 
establish it for a hotel miles 
inland. But this resort has 
decided to allow it only to hotels 
within 200 yards of the sea. 

Most go-ahead seaside towns 
will agree with such a decision. 
Britain’^ tourist trade cannot 
benefit from extravagant claims 
by the thousands of dear old 
Seaviews round our shores. 


Preparing for Pancake Day 



A 500-year-old custom will be 
observed next week in the 
Buckinghamshire town of Olney. 
Housewives will race to the old 
church at noon on Shrove 
Tuesday, each carrying a pan¬ 
cake in a frying pan. They will 
cover a distance of 415 yards, 
and during the race toss the 
pancake three times. 

For the last three years the 
race has been an international 
event, with housewives in the 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Lower single rail fares on the 
main railway lines are planned. 
Didn’t know there were any single 
rails. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 



American town of Liberal, in 
Kansas, competing against 
Olney. Olney has triumphed in 
each of these races so far, but 
next week it may be an American 
housewife’s turn to record the 
best time and thus to gain the 
trophy—a metal pot called a 
skillet. 

The girls in our picture, wear¬ 
ing 15th-century dresses, are re¬ 
hearsing for a special junior 
pancake race which will be run 
on the same day. 


A new nursery school is said to u > ou dro P £ our voice 
be like a fairy-tale. One story? *° * ct a rcmar k 

A shoe-repairer in Bucks says A sugqr refinery has made a 

the people of his village have big profit of over £300,000,000. A big 
feet. Their sole distinction? lump. 

A critic complains that some Wanted—partner, sleeping or 

writers repeat themselves. And working, says an advertisement. 
some repeat other writers. Can’t he do both alternately? 

BILLY BEETLE 
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With accuracy anti 
humility 

''T’he Archbishop of Canterbury 
recently told City of London 
scholars that one of the chief 
aims of education was to help 
a boy to do a thing well, and to 
achieve “accuracy and humility.” 
They were memorable words. 

Britain has always maintained 
a high standard in industry. This 
nation’s products have won a 
world market because their 
quality can be depended on; 
fine work has been put into them 
by skilled hands. 

Nowadays machine production 
sometimes seems to destroy the 
personal touch ; but hot entirely, 
for a true craftsman takes pride 
in his craft in all circumstances. 

That pride begins when a boy 
at school learns with humility 
how to do things well and 
accurately. On such beginnings 
does the future of this country 
rest. 


B 


A boy writes to the 
council 

A/oung John Tilsiter of Hendon 
• may be the means of secur¬ 
ing a place where the children in 
his district can learn to ride 
bicycles in safety. 

John is only nine, but. he is 
a Road Safety enthusiast, and 
when last year he was given a 
bicycle he knew that he ought 
not to ride on the roads until he 
was thoroughly confident in the 
saddle. But there was nowhere 
else for him to learn except on 
the pavements, which, as John 
himself knows, is wrong. 

With praiseworthy enterprise, 
he wrote to the Hendon Council, 
suggesting that special cycling 
places should be provided in 
parks ; and his letter is receiv¬ 
ing consideration, although, of 
course, to carry out his idea is 
not so simple as it might seem. 

If everyone had young John’s 
sense of responsibility and initia¬ 
tive, there would be fewer 
accidents. 


Thirty Years Ago 

HThe most northerly hospital in 
the world has recently been 
completed. It stands at Point 
Barrow, in Alaska, on the very 
top of America, directly facing 
the North Pole . . . and is the 
farthest-north building on the 
American continent. The patients 
will find the Children’s News¬ 
paper there. The hospital has 
taken over a year to build ; it 
cost £7000 ; and the expenses of 
running it will be over £3000 a 
year. It will serve an area of 
60,000 square miles—10,000 
miles larger than all England and 
Wales. 

From the Children's Newspaper. 

February 25, 1922 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Sheridan wrote: The 
foundation of reading and speak¬ 
ing is good sense and solid 
thought. 


Tho Children’s Newspaper , February 23, 1952 

THINGS SAID 

Tn spite of all difficulties and ad- 
versifies, our State flourishes. 
It flourishes because it is secure. 
And it is secure because at the 
base it rests broadly upon the 
people, while at the summit it 
culminates in the Crown. 

Viscount Samuel 

retain was not built by poli- 
1 ticians, but by people who 

read the Bible. Viscountess Astor 

T believe I speak for a prac- 
tically united Britain when I 
say there is no place in our 
national policy for any doctrine 
of racial superiority. 

Mr. James Griffiths, M.P. 

'The first duty that every 
generation owes to its chil¬ 
dren is to make its country and 
theirs safe and solvent. That is 
the pre-condition of all social 
reform. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

T am sure we shall come through. 

My faith is unbroken in the 
strength, genius, and inexhaust¬ 
ible resourcefulness of the British 
race. Mr. Churchill 

Cchool has the duty of com- 
pelling every boy to develop 
his own special ability, learn to 
judge for himself and do his 
duty, and so to grow in integrity. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Tt is always pleasant to write 
- L of February in the country ; 
for, as George Eliot wrote, 
“Bright February days have a 
stronger charm of hope about 
them than any other days in the 
year. One likes to pause in the 
mild rays of the sun, and look 
over the gates at the patient 
plough horses turning at the end 
of the furrow, and think that the 
beautiful year is all before one.” 

The daffodil’s green spear up- 
thrusting from the soil, the buds 
of blackthorn showing; green 
leaves already uncurling on the 
honeysuckles, yellow-green cat¬ 
kins on the hazels, “palms ” on 
the sallows down at the margin 
of the brook—all these are 
tokens of a new awakening. 

In a mild February the country 
walker may see an early star- 
pointed celandine, Wordsworth’s 
favourite spring flower, down in 
the dingle sheltered from wintry 
blasts. In any case, “Beneath 
the trees, in families, the snow¬ 
drops white are shining.” These 
things breathe of hope. 
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CHEERFULNESS ENDURES 

I have always preferred cheer¬ 
fulness to mirth. The latter I 
consider as an art, the former 
as a habit of mind. Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness 
fixed and permanent. 

Joseph Addison 





OH HOMELAND 


A distant view of the Hourne 
Mountains, in Northern Ireland 
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AWAKE! AWAKE! MJmm 

CLt BotdcoiNs Farm, Hutc River/ 
New ZeocicvvcL, Mouj 16,1846, 
bugler CZZlen, 58 th Regiment, 
sounded the alarm to awaken 
his sleeping comrades. Thrice 
the Maori struck, and irceoe 
l/oang Cilien felt 


PITCH LAKE 

TRINIDAD 
This natural 
wonder of 
unknown depth 
is estimated to 
contain. 3,000,000 ( 
tons of bituminous f 
substance. Total 
are at, TOO acres . 




CAPTAIN JOHN MACARTHUR 

founded ihe Australian wool 
industry where Tie imported 
three Merino rams and. five 
ewes from the Cape of Good Hope 


'heeppopulation, today: l/5,OOQ,OQO. 


CULL1NAN DIAMOND 

Largest diamond in the u/orld, found 
near Pretoria, dune 25.1905- rough 
diamond weighed 3023 carats and 
measured. d'G'x 2’Mx 2“. The stone was oat: 
into nine targe and, aZouZIOO srruxZL 
stones. The two Largest are set in the 
Royal Sceptre and Imperial State Crown. 


THE MOUNTIE GETS 
STEWART GRANGER 

By Eric Gillett, the CN Film Critic 


TJrhish film stars do not always 
add to their reputations when 
they go to Hollywood, but Stewart 
Granger undoubtedly established 
himself there when he played Allan 
Quatermain in King Solomon’s 
Mines. 

In his new picture. The Wild 
North, Granger has the part of a 
genial French-Canadian trapper, 
Jules Vincent. From his remote 
cabin, hundreds cf miles from 
civilisation, Jules comes to the 
nearest town to get supplies. He 
meets an Indian girl (Cyd Charisse) 
who asks him to take her back up 
the river. 

With them goes Max Brody, a 
tiresome bully, who tries to shoot 
some dangerous rapids in their 



Stewart Granger (left) in a dramatic 
scene from The Wild North 


canoe. Jules is forced to. fire at 
Brody, meaning only to wound 
him. But he accidentally kills him, 
and the hunt is up. 

Canadian Mounties are soon on 
his trail, and at last Jules is caught 
by Constable Pedley (Wendell 
Corey). Then the excitement 
begins. Pedley handcuffs his 
prisoner, and with a dog-team and 
sledge sets out to bring him back 
to the nearest police post. 

The sequence that follows is 
superbly, photographed in colour 
against some of the most im¬ 
pressive mountain scenery in the 
world. Jules lets Pedley lose his 
way, and only when the constable 
is caught in a trap and injured dees 
the trapper come to his aid. 


Then the grim journey to get 
back to the police post is resumed. 
Wolves attack them; they are 
caught in an avalanche . . . 

But it would be unfair to reveal 
more. It is all most thrilling, and 
a river sequence showing a canoe’s 
passage of boiling rapids is a 
triumph cf the cameraman’s art. 

The Wild North would be a 
really remarkable film if the story 
was worthy of the direction. 
Andrew Marton, the director, has 
done excellent work all through, 
but the characterisation is not 
convincing and the plot is improb¬ 
able. 

Tn spite of these defects. The 
Wild North is certainly a film to 
see. 

(Jolden Girl, a new musical in 
Technicolor, is neither better 
nor worse than most of its kind. 
But it has one claim to distinction 
—it presents Mitzi Gaynor in her 
first big part. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, this young lady is 
destined to be a great star of the 
future. 

The story of the film runs on 
conventional lines. Lotta Crabtree 
(Mitzi Gaynor) decides to go on the 
stage, in spite of the disapproval of 
her mother (Una Merkel). The 
family is in poor circumstances, 
and so Lotta is able to have her 
wish. 

She sets out with a travelling 
company and soon finds success in 
New York. It is the old, old story, 
but this time it takes place in the 
period of the American Civil War. 

Mitzi Gaynor’s performance is 
so charming and lively that it 
makes the film well worth seeing. 
She can really act, dance, and 
sing, and has a delightful talent 
for burlesque. 

Above all, she has a sense of 
humour and is not afraid to laugh 
at herself. She reminds me a little 
of a 17-year-old American Grade 
Fields, and I shall not be surprised 
if she achieves a comparable repu- 
tion in time, if the directors and 
script-writers do her justice. They 
have a great responsibility and an 
equally great chance. 


WRITTEN BY 
HAND 

Many young people are en¬ 
thusiastic about the revival of 
beautiful handwriting as an art, 
and there has been widespread 
interest in the C N Handwriting 
Test. 

There are many books on the 
subject, but one which certainly 
ought to be in the hands of all 
budding calligraphists is: Written 
By Hand, by Aubrey West (G. 
Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

In addition to outlining the 
history of calligraphy, this book 
gives us some examples’ of the 
handwriting of eminent people of 
today; and a few of these express 
sound opinions as well as graceful 
penmanship. Lord Cholmondeley, 
for instance, wrote this letter to 
the author: 

Herewith are two letters, one 
as I used to write and as at 
present; I hope you prefer the 
present one. Bad writing is bad 
manners, like talking inaudibly, 
and with a little trouble can be 
corrected. I was shown beau¬ 
tiful writing and that inspired 
me to improve my own, so I 
suggest ail young people should 
have the chance of seeing fine 
handwriting. So I hope I can 
claim to be an example that it 
is never too late to mend. 

■ Mrs. Beatrice Warde contributes 
another beautifully-written letter 
with these admirable sentiments: 

If trying to write a pleasant 
script is “showing off,” then the 
same can be said of trying to 
speak in public as pleasantly and 
intelligibly as possible, instead 
of mumbling or howling in a 
frenzy of “self expression.” I 
do hate handwriting that “re¬ 
veals an interesting personality ” 
without fully revealing what the 
writer was trying to say ! 

We are obviously approaching a 
day when beautiful handwriting 
will become universally fashion¬ 
able, and it is books like Aubrey 
West's which will help to bring 
that day nearer. 


OWL FOR KINGSTON 

Kingston-on-Thames Corpora¬ 
tion have accepted a figure of an 
owl carved from the famous “Half 
Mile” tree, the riverside land¬ 
mark, felled last year because of 
age and disease. 
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MuTZ 1 

THE EEE SAVES *?**>., THE SQUIRREL 

FOR THE FUTURE HE SAVES TOO 

Over 1200 Prizes to the Value of £500 

M ANY schools have already completed their papers for the great 
CN National Handwriting Test of 1952 , and entries are coming 
in fast at the C N offices. Any pupils who wish to enter but whose 
schools have not yet applied for Entry Forms should remember that 
applications for forms must be received by February 29 and ask their 
teachers if they will kindly fill in and post the coupon below. 

The competition is open to all schoolgirls and schoolboys under 
seventeen who are full-time students at schools or colleges in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Eire. All that 
entrants are asked to do is copy the Test Passage (given on the special 
Entry Form) in the style of handwriting taught at their school. 

This Test Passage consists of a simple. paragraph expressing the 
purposes and benefits of the National Savings Campaign. 

Entry Forms can be issued to schools only, and not direct to pupils, 
though each entry will be judged as the pupil’s personal effort. There 
are three age groups, so that all have an equal opportunity of winning. 
In each of the age groups there are the following awards: 

1st PRIZES 2nd PRIZES 3rd PRIZES 

For School .. £25 For School .. £10 For School .. £5 

Prize-winning Prize-winning Prize-winning 

pupil .. .. £5 Pupil .. £3 Pupil .. .. £2 

In addition there will be awarded, 

200 Engraved Fountain Pens. 1000 Prizes cl Savings Stamps. 

Also 10,000 Awards of Merit 

A Certificate of Merit will be awarded to the pupil who sends the 
best entry from each school not represented in the above prize list. 

Readers arc asked especially to note that entries must be made on the free 
Entry Form which is issued only through schools. The test may be done in 
school or at home at’the discretion of the teacher, who is asked to sign the 
entry on'completion. When sent in, every entry must have affixed to it one of. 
the tokens (marked “ C N Writing Test 1952 ”) now appearing in every copy 
of the newspaper. You will find one at the foot of the back page of this issue. 

The Closing Date for entries is Monday, March 31 . When returned each 
completed entry is to be sent in as part of the school's total entry in accordance 
with- the competition rules printed on the Entry Form. . 

To Teachers! The Entry Form to be used in this competition contains 
the Test Passage, space for the pupil’s effort, and full rules and particulars. 
It is lieiut/ issued only in mistrei- to school applications 1 Teachers desiring 
to enter their pupils are asked to be good enough to complete the application coupon 
below and send it to Children’s Newspaper as soon a-s possible. The forms will 
then be sent post free. Last date for form applications is February 29. 

(N.B.—ljd. stamp only required for this coupon if the envelope is left unsealed.) 

I CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER Competition Department, C N 5 | 

■ 5 Carmelite Street, London, E C 4 (Comp.) § 

I ■ 

1 Please send me (post free)..copies of the C N g 

1 National Handwriting Test of 1952 Entry Forms for my pupils. « 

!' , I 

g PRINCIPAL/FORM ■ 

a ..MASTER or MISTRESS i 

2 

? School . § 

; a 

a School Address . B 

3 1 

3 .■. 

Ei esi ns Bfl ca hs jsi ssi its bs ecx css eb cu el? cts tjh ks es es « mat na eh Ea ra caa bb ^ 
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Charles Parsons 
was fortunate in having 
a good education, which, 
together with his natural 
love of mechanics and 
mathematics, enabled him 
to graduate with high _ . 
honours from Cambridge f 

in 1877/mh ifY' ^ 


Pioneers 


68. CHARLES PARSONS , 

who gave us steam turbines 


In those days dynamos were 
driven by reciprocating - " 
engines. Seeking a ,| 
better way of doing 
this, Parsons # 
thought of using 
rotpry engines 
forced round by direct, 
steam pressure, as a 




\Later Parsons adapted 
powerful efficient 
engines for marine 
^ w °rh and in 1897 
ytthe first turbine - 
driven craft, the 
Turbinia, was an 
instant success, 
attaining a speed 
of 54 knots. 


Huge turbine - engines 
were soon installed in 
warships and liners. 
Four years before Sir 
Charles died, in I9JI, 
he was awarded the 
O. M., being the first 
engineer thus honoured 



YALE UNIVERSITY IS 250 YEARS OLD 


LONG LIFETIME OF 
HELPING OTHERS 

A century of living and working 
for others is the record of Miss 
Annie Collin, C.B.E., who recently 
celebrated her 100th birthday. 

She spent the first part of her 
life looking after the household of 
her farmer father in Essex, and in 
bringing up the younger members 
of the family. 

By the time she was 50 she was 
looking round for someone else to 
help, and at the suggestion of Pre¬ 
bendary Carlile of the Church 
Army, she began to work for the 
Friends of Poor Families. 

It was typical of her wonderful 
understanding of the feelings of 
people in difficulties, that she took 
premises where needy folk could 
come in by a back entrance, and 
so be spared the embarrassment 
caused by others knowing they 
were seeking aid. ’ 

Through her selfless devotion 
the organisation grew, and it can 
now claim to have dealt with 
70,000 cases, distributed £564,000 
in relief, and founded eleven pen¬ 
sion funds. 

Miss Collin was among the first 
to realise that men severely dis¬ 
abled in war need some occupa¬ 
tion to take their minds off their 
plight, and she established the 
disabled soldiers’ embroidery in¬ 
dustry. She thus anticipated the 
healing science now called “occu¬ 
pational therapy.” 

This wonderful old lady whose 
happiness is to relieve suffering, 
now lives herself in one of the 
nursing homes of the society she 
helped to found. 


SHE BEAT THE MEN 

Flight Officer Joan Peck of the 
W.R.A.F. has just become the first 
woman to complete a course on 
radio and radar at the R.A.F. 
Technical College, Debden, Essex. 
She gained 90 per cent of the 
marks and was top of a class of 12 
other students, all R.A.F. officers. 


On February 22 the students of 
Yale, America’s famous university 
at New Haven, Connecticut, are 
celebrating the 250th anniversary 
of their great home of learning: 

Many Britons having links with 
Yale, including our Cambridge 
boat race crew (their conquerors 
last year), have subscribed towards 
an interesting presentation which 
is to be made by the Yale-in- 
Britain Association. The gift is 
two pieces of plate—one made in 
Britain in 1701, the year in which 
Yale was founded, and the other 
made here in 1951. 

GREAT BENEFACTOR 

The university was originally 
called the Collegiate School of 
Connecticut, but adopted its 
present name in 1718, when Elihu 
Yale, a native of New England, 
made munificent gifts to the. new 
college. It has ranked as a univer¬ 
sity since 1887. 

Elihu Yale had an eventful 
career. His father, a native of 
Denbighshire, was one of the early 
New England settlers, going to 
New Haven in 1638. But 14 years 
later, when Elihu was four, the 
family returned to England and 
lived in London, where the little 
boy went to school. 

When he was 24, Elihu went to 


India to serve the East India Com¬ 
pany, and rose to be.Governor of 
Fort St. George, Madras. He 
made a large fortune and came 
back to England in 1699, bringing 
a veritable cargo of all sorts of 
personal belongings. 

He became celebrated for his 
generosity to good causes, and 
when in 1718 he was asked to help 
the struggling new college in the 
land of his birth, he not only sent 
money, but a cargo of books, 
pictures, and other things to be 
sold for the benefit of the college. 

He was also a benefactor to 
Wrexham Church in Denbighshire, 
near where he lived, and where he 
was buried. The church’s north 
porch was restored by Yale 
graduates in 1901 as part of their 
bi-cenlenary commemoration. 

When Yale University began, it 
*had only one tutor who taught a 
few students in his house at Kill- 
ingworth, Connecticut. Today 


LISTENING UNDER 
An experimental radio pro¬ 
gramme is being beamed ex¬ 
clusively to motorists using the 
Lincoln Tunnel under the Hudson 
River, New York. The tunnel is 
said to be the only one in the 
world with a private radio station. 


Yale has a teaching staff of some 
1012 and over 8700 students. In 
1718 it entered the first building of 
its own, a wooden structure pro¬ 
vided by Elihu Yale at New 
Haven, the town which has been 
its home ever since. Here today 
are magnificent buildings, includ¬ 
ing a library of some four million 
volumes and seating accommoda¬ 
tion for 2800 readers. Here is the 
wonderful collection of Boswell 
papers, one of the most romantic 
literary finds of all time. The 
University’s endowments amount 
to over 124 million dollars. 

FAGGING AND FINES 

In its early years Yale seems to 
have been more like a school than 
a university. The President would 
solemnly box the ears of offending 
students, but this undignified prac¬ 
tice fell into disuse before the War 
of Independence. There was 
“fagging,” and a system of fines 
which enabled rich students to do 
much as they liked, misbehaving 
but not missing the fine. 

Yale's great President, Timothy 
Dwight, who was in charge from 
1795 to 1817, abolished fagging 
and fines. Dwight it was who laid 
the foundations for Yale's develop¬ 
ment as one of the world's most 
important universities. 


T he Children's Newspaper, February 23. 1952 

MODERN WONDERS 
FOR THE OFFICE 

Those of us who are going to 
work in offices when we leave 
school will be interested in the 
amazing gadgets on show this 
week and next at the Business 
Efficiency Exhibition in Birming¬ 
ham. 

One ingenious device opens 
letters at 500 a minute, and 
another folds letters, puts them 
into envelopes, and seals them 
down at 100 a minute. 

An even more astonishing ex¬ 
hibit is a microfilming unit which 
can photograph 24,000 cheques an 
hour, reproducing both sides of a 
document simultaneously. Then 
there is a machine which counts 
banknotes at 50,000 an hour. 

Scotland has sent the first elec¬ 
tric typewriters made in this 
country, and the lightest portable 
typewriter in the world is also on 
view ; it weighs only 8J lbs. 

But lest it should be thought 
that office work in the future will 
consist simply of pressing buttons 
and leaving machines to do the rest, 
there is a new kind of chair which 
simultaneously exercises and rests 
the occupant as he wrestles with 
his mental problems! Which is a 
reminder that the function of 
robots is to release people for 
more important work. 

The manufacture of modern 
office equipment is an important 
British industry. Last year we 
exported between £10,000,000 and 
£12,000,000 worth. 


ELLE A 109 ANS 

France's oldest woman, Madarfie 
Campana, celebrates her 109th 
birthday this week. She was born 
in Corsica less than 22 years after 
the death of the most famous of 
all Corsicans, Napoleon I. 

This wonderful old French¬ 
woman is in good health for her 
age, and loves to dip into the rich 
storehouse of her memories. She 
lives now at Toulon. 

France has 280 centenarians. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS—PICTURE-VERSION OF A. E. W. MASON S GRAND STORY (5) 


Harry Feversham, who had been given three white 
feathers by his brother officers because they thought him 
a coward, had gone to Egypt to try to regain his 


reputation. At great risk he had recovered letters written 
by General Gordon which had been hidden in an enemy 
town, and had taken them to Captain Willoughby, one 


of those who sent him the feathers. The letters were of 
no value, but Willoughby, admiring Harry’s courage, had 
willingly agreed to take back the feather he had sent 



In London, Ethne, who had broken off her en¬ 
gagement to Harry when he received the 
feathers, had become engaged to Colonel 
Durrance. This officer had now returned from 
Egypt blind as a result of sunstroke. Ethne had 
never forgotten Harry, and had always regretted 
adding a fourth to his three feathers. But she 
thought she would never see him again, and she 
resolved not to break with Durrance. 


While staying with a friend near Durrance’s 
house in Devon, Ethne was visited by Captain 
Willoughby who had come home on leave. He 
gave her his white feather and related Harry’s 
daring exploit. She was tremendously excited. 
He said that Harry could not return the other 
two feathers, for one of the officers who sent 
them had been killed, and the other, Captain 
Trench, was a prisoner in Omdurman. 


In spite of the news of Harry, Ethne decided she 
must keep her promise to Durrance. But 
Durrance had resolved that unless he could feel 
sure she really loved him, and was not marrying 
him out of pity for his blindness, he would end 
the engagement. After dinner she played her 
violin and dreamed of Harry ; and Durrance 
was happy, thinking that the feeling she put 
into the music expressed her love for himself. 


Meanwhile, in the Sudan, Harry was trying to 
make .his way to Omdurman by posing, as a 
crazy'Greek musician. He was not content to 
return only one white feather. Castleton’s he 
could not return, for he was dead. But Trench 
had also sent him one, and Trench was a prisoner 
in Omdurman. Harry had formed the desperate 
plan of trying to rescue Trench from the dreaded 
prison in the cruel Khalifa’s capital. 


Will the 


Khalifa’s men be taken in by Harry’s pose? 


See next week’s instalment 
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The Cfw.'d? en's Newspaper, February 23, 1932 


THE BUCKINGHAMS 

ivtatcolm 


AT RAVENSWYKE 


Savtllc 


Charles Renislau has gone to 
IVhitby with his friends Juliet and 
Simon Buckingham to see if they 
can get a clue to Mr. Renislau’s 
dramatic disappearance. A t Juliet’s 
suggestion they go everywhere that 
Charles went with his father until, 
outside a junk shop in Rosemary 
Court, where they had both been 
nearly knocked down by a mysteri¬ 
ous sailor, Charles suddenly re¬ 
membered something. Juliet drags 
him away down to the quay before 
he can speak and then tells him 
that a red-headed man was watch¬ 
ing and listening to them through 
the half-open door. 

6. A clue! 

/'"''harles’s face was now alight 
and his eyes blazing with ex¬ 
citement. 

“You've done it, Julie. You’ve 
made me remember something 
really important. It may sound 
crazy, but I believe the sailor who 
nearly knocked me down back 
there in Rosemary Court was the 
same man who nearly knocked me 
down in his car outside Eagle Hall 
that day I was lost in the fog. I’ve 
suddenly realised that what was 
peculiar about both men was their 
rather staring blue eyes ... I 
remember those eyes and I believe 
I told you about them, but 
although I only caught a glimpse 
of the sailor's face up by that shop 
I do remember now that his eyes 
were very light blue and staring. 
They must have been, else I 
wouldn’t remember them now, 
would I?” 

“Lets of men have blue eyes,” 
Simon said glumly. 

“No they don't,” Charles said 
positively. “Not like that. Not 
as blue. I'm going back to that 
old junk shop to look round. Are 
you two coming?” 

“Of course we are,” Juliet 
agreed. “That nasty old man can't 
hurt us if we stick together. I bet 
his shop smells . . . Would you 
like me to put on an act or just be 
my beautiful self? . . . All right. 
You needn't tell me . . . What 
shall we ask for when we get 
inside?” 

“A gas mask by the look of the 
place,” Simon put in quickly. 
"You don't think we're sort of, 
walking into the lion's den, do 
you?” 

“I expect so,” his sister went on, 
“but what does it matter? 
Nobody can hurt the three of us 
... . I'll tell you what I want.: J’d 
like one of those fat, glass paper¬ 
weights with a picture on the 
bottom which magnifies. If I 
could find one of those I'd buy it 
for Dad. He likes gadgets like 
that and it would be useful on his 
desk.” 

“All right,’] Charles agreed. 
“We'll ask for one of those, and if 
he’s got one and we don't want to 
go at once Julie had better haggle 
while Simon and I think of 
something else . . . Come on, 
before we lose , our nerve.” And 
he led the way up the steps into 
the court again, and then straight 
into the junk shop. 


Although it was gloomy outside, 
the interior of the shop was 
much darker, and for a minute 
they all stood on the threshold 
peering into the .shadows. Juliet 
had been right in her guess that 
the shop would smell. It reeked 
of dust and rubbish and stale 
cooking fat, and when a light was 
suddenly switched on they saw 
that the proprietor matched his 
shop. luliet felt a horrid little 
shiver of fear trickle down her 
spine as his bleary eyes met hers. 

He was tall and thin. His 
shoulders stooped and his stringy 
neck stuck out above a grubby 
white collar. His face was dirty 
and unshaven, but his hair, unex¬ 
pectedly enough, was bright 
orange and parted sleekly at one 
side. 

It was difficult to judge his age, 
but his hands, fidgeting and 
plucking at each other on the little 
counter behind which he was 
standing, did not appear to be 
those of a very old man. After his 
first unpleasant glance at them his ' 
eyes flickered away, seeming to 
search for something on the 
ceiling. 

“Well,” he said suddenly, and 
they all jumped at his voice, which 
was high and shrill, “what do you 
want, young people? I have many 
treasures here, but I am afraid 
they would all be priced beyond 
your means. I am busy, so please 
do not keep me long.” 

glMON said afterwards that he 
must keep his treasures well 
hidden because none were on view, 
but Juliet and Charles both sensed 
at once that there was something 
not quite right about this man or 
his shop. It was not just that the 
man was dirty and rude, or neces¬ 
sarily bad, but when they were 
able to compare their impressions 
later they both agreed that he was 
nervous. He wanted them to go, 
but the more he tried the more de¬ 
termined they became to stay. 

The shop was very small and 
overcrowded and there was barely 


y$UNG 

Quiz 



1 Sonorous means loud-sound¬ 
ing, belonging to the sun, or 
sleepy? 

2 For what sport is the Cor- 
billon Cup awarded? 

3 What is the title of the poem 
beginning “The boy stood on 
the burning deck ”? 

4 On what river are the 
Victoria Falls? 

5 Which is England’s most 
easterly town? . 

6 What do the initials B.R.M. 
mean? 

7 What is the Sorbonne? 

8 Who is the Home Secretary? 


room for the four of them in it, 
but the three young people soon 
managed to make a great deal of 
confusion. 

First of all Juliet, with all her 
charm, but trying not to breathe in 
too deeply so that she might 
escape the musty smell, asked for 
glass paper-weights. She was not 
altogether surprised when the 
shopman said that he had not had 
one for years. 

“What a pity,” she said. “1 am 
sorry. I should have thought that 
a lovely, cosy little shop like this 
would have been just the place. I 
wanted one most particularly for 
my father. He collects them. He’s 
got Brighton and Cromer and Yar¬ 
mouth, but of course there must 
be lots of others . . . Never mind. 
Don't you bother about 11 s if 
you're busy. We'll just look 
round.” 

'J'he man came round from 
behind the counter, and Juliet 
noticed that he had been standing 
in front of a door with a glass 
panel which was too dirty for her 
to see into the room beyond. 
Meanwhile, Simon was wandering 
round vaguely, picking up things, 
putting them down again, and ask¬ 
ing stupid questions, while the man 
became angrier and angrier. 

Juliet shuddered once when he 
brushed against her, but she did 
notice that he seemed to be par¬ 
ticularly interested in Charles, and 
was watching him keenly whenever 
he could. 

Then Simon tripped over a bag 
of rusty old golf clubs. The shop¬ 
man turned on him and shrieked, 
“I will not have this intrusion. 
Get out! All of you!” 

Charles, standing by the door, 
knocked over a brass candlestick 
and went down on his knees to 
pick it up, then quickly put one 
hand in his pocket. 

Juliet, who had rushed to the 
defence of her brother, was sur¬ 
prised to hear Charles say in a 
very decisive- voice, “Stop fooling 
about, Simon,” and then, to the 
man, “We're sorry you haven’t 
anything we want. Thanks for let¬ 
ting us look round. Come on, 
Juliet.” 

As soon as they were outside he 
whispered, “Don’t hurry. Be 
natural. - We’ll go into a tea place. 
I’ll show you what I’ve found when 
I’m sure that dreadful old man 
hasn't followed us . . . Don't 
look behind yet . . . Here’s a 
place. Now look, Simon . . . Has 
he come, out of Rosemary Court? 
. . . Good. Come on, then.” 

He took Juliet's arm, led her to 
the end of the counter of the snack 
bar, and when the two Bucking¬ 
hams were seated on each side of 
him he pulled from his pocket the 
faded blooms of three red minia¬ 
ture roses. 

“{S}ee those? I-saw them on the 
floor of the shop by the door. 
My father lias been in that shop. 
He was wearing those roses in his 
buttonhole yesterday. I was with 
him when Mother picked them and 

Continued on page 10 



REAL BINOCULARS FOR ONLY I 



The Famous '* Rambler ** 

Binoculars—not a toy but a 
wonderful instrument with 
excellent magnification -and 
individual eye piece focussing. 

Just what you need for camping, 
hiking, sailing, plane spotting, 
train spotting, bird watching, 
theatres and sports of 
all kinds. In beautifully 
moulded lightweight plas¬ 
tic, complete with lanyard. 

Only 6/11. 

Send 7/6 cheque, P.O. or cash for immediate delivery. Full money refunded if 
not delighted and returned to us within 7 days cf receipt. 

W.D. MORGAN & CO. LTD. 

(DEPT. C.N.2.) 2 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.I. 





BUILD 
Your Own 
MICRO-MUSEUM 

|\4ICItOMODEL making is a serious hobby 
enjoyed by amateur craftsmen cf all 
ages in all parts of the world. Each model 
cutail3 hours of engrossing and pleasurable 
concentration in constructing these three- 
dimensional volumetric models of authentic 
realism. Cost pence but sell for pounds. 
Locos; Famous and Ilistorio Buildings; Old 
CallcoiiB; Warships; Engineering Subjects, 
etc., etc. 

Send 2|d. 
stamp for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 
Folder of 
lOO Models 



MICR0M0DELS 
LTD. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature men,, ball and goals, F..A. 
Rules adapted. Fouls. Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 100% Self-righting PATENT men. 

* THE ORIGINAL GAME with* 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL! 

Prices 10/11, 
14/11 and 
18/11 post free 
“NE WFOOTY” 
CO. (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 
Send 2d. stamp for further details. 
Obtainable from leading toy shops. 




U W.D 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand. Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case Bi" X 6J" X 8". 
Easily converted into Spot Lfvmp, etc. Supplied 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 each. Batteries 
9d. extra. Tost & pack. 9d. 

Write Jor Free List■ 


ClaadeRye. 


13/6 


(Dept- C.N.; 

Worth double 
LTD. p. &pkg. 2/- 
895-921 Fulham Road, London, S.W.6. 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER OF BALL 
BEARING ROLLER 
SKATES 



Extension model 
from SI" to IDF. 
self steering 
chassis mounted 
on oscillating 
rucks fitted rubber cushions. Adjustable toe 
damps and ankle straps. Double Ball 
Bearing Wheels, Per pair, "f ft* 
Nickel plated. post paid. £i r %M 

OFFER OF TOOL SETS 

in fitted box containing 9 useful 44 \e% 
tools 13/6 each or 8 tools, each . ■■/« 
Cash with Order. Obtainable from 

MARK SHRANK Ltd., 

18 Aylmer Parade, N.2. 

Send for LIST of r ports, toys' and sanies. 


H A* 6 
MORE 



AND EVEN DAD 
WON’T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



Travel ° ver 

your 0*0 gir^Sdent cards. 
bethri"e d b/ fo r yql. 



No age Various U 

- - ir\ JOU** 


five can 1 


If your dealer cannot 
supply, write for address 
of nearest stockist to'; 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD, 
(Dept. C), Enfield, Middlesex 



= 200 = 

SOCCER 

SNAPS 

IN THESE 
WONDERFUL 
BOOKS 


Sent 


2/6 


plus 3d. 


“SOCCER SNAPSHOTS” No. 3 is a 

brand-new edition of this terrific picture 
book. Contains 100 portraits and action 
studies plus 30 NEW TEAM GllOUPS. 
‘FOOTBALL FAVOURITES’ No. 3, 
also just published, will take your breath 
away. Smashing pictures iu colour. History 
of the players, two more championship 
charts, puzzle pages, etc. 

From bookstalls, newsagents, etc., or send 
P.O. for 2/9 to: 

P. S.Publications (N),80HartSt., Southport. Lancs. 
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FREE! 25 CHINESE STAMPS 



This WONDERFUL FREE PACKET 
of 25 different UNUSED Chinese 
Stamps containing not only the scarce 
large blue airmail but also many 
other beautiful stamps is ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, Just ask to see a selection of 
our FAMOUS DISCOUNT PICTORIAL 
APPROVALS and we will send you this 
Chinese Packet UNCONDITIONALLY FREE 
OF CHARGE. 


(No Rubbish — No Obligation) Please enclose 2^d. stamp for postage. 




These two magnificent stamps are 
included in a special train packet 
FREE to all asking for our famous Approvals and enclosing 3 d. stamp. 
Write now to : 

FRANCIS CURTIS CO., LTD. 


(DEPT. C N), 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON. N.W. I 


I 

II 
£ 
E 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
C0MMEM0RATIVES 

Commemorative stamps add interest 
to your collection; write now for this 
magnificent gift which includes Silver 
Weddings, Coronations, Jubilees, and 
U.P.U.s and request my FAMOUS 
DISCOUNT APPKOVALS. 3d. stamp, 


please. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (6/CN), 
11/13 Philip Road, Ipswich. 


FREE!! 2 


GRAND 
PACKETS 

t. SHIPS, TRAINS. PLANES. 2. ZOO 
PACKETS (ANIMALS AND BIRDS). 

PLUS 

PERFORATION GAUGE AND 
WATERMARK DETECTOR. 

Request my Approvals, enclosing 3d. stamp. 

R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.). 

89 Craigdale Road, Romford, Essex. 


A. & J. M. DAVIES 

BRIDGNORTH STAM P CO. ( C.N. 63), BRIDGNORTH 

SO VIETSTAMPS 
STAMP FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. If YOU write 
and ask to sec a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps On Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co., will send to YOU this 
remarkable RUSSIAN stamp ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. It has everything; 
of unusual shape and printed in black 
and red, it was issued in 1946 for the 
25th Anniversary of the Soviet Post Office and shows a Map of Russia on which are Nine 
Recent Soviet Stamps, and also show's an Aeroplane, a Train and a Ship. It will add 
lots of interest and value to your owm collection. To obtain it just write for Soviei 
Stamps Stamp Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval ; enclose 
2Jd. stamp for postage to you and post without delay addressed to 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELP, SUSSEX. 


VATICAN 
ISSUE 

The Historicai Council 
of Trent 


A large packet of bi-coloured 
portrait stamps of -famous Bishops, etc., very large and 
beautiful stamps FREE to all collectors requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (dept, c.n.) 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX. 



FOR YOU—FREE! 

Hugo PERSIAN FLAG stamp in FOUR 
colours. PARAGUAY SHIP stamp, MAP 
stamp from NIUE, mint pictorials from 
MONACO, SAN MARINO and Spanish 
TANGIER ! I All FREE to genuine Approval 
applicants enclosing €jd. stamp! I 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C30) 

41 Waldens Pk.Rd?,Horsell, Woking, Surrey 



3 GRAN 


lOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 31 - 250, 1/6. 1O0, 9d. 

BRITISH COLS.; 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3: 
300, 6/6. TRIAXCiULARS : 10, 1/6; 25. 
4/6; 50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
10, 9d. ; 25, 2/3; 50. 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25,1/6. Postage 2Jd. extra. Approvals and 
Catalogue of si amp bargains on request. 
S. TATLOW &. SONS 
Eckington. Sheffield. 


ZOOLOGICAL NEW ISSUES 


FROM IFNI, SAHARA AND GUINEA 

These three lovely Zoological stamps sent FREE if you 
send 3d. for postage, etc., AND ASK TO SEE OUR 
FAMOUS “CHEAPER THAN OTHERS” AP¬ 
PROVALS. (There are 2 other 
values in each of these sets. 
If ordered with gift they can 
be supplied for 1/3 for all six.) 

THIS MONTH’S 
MONSTER OFFER 

200 ALL DIFFERENT CHINA 

(Catalogued £2.15.0) for only 3/6 

HARRY BURGESS 

B* & CO. (Oept. C.N.33) 

PEMBURY, KENT 



MEN WHO MOVE THE 
WORLD FOR EVER 

Music Makers, by Percy M. Young 
(Dennis Dobson, 9s. 6d.). • 

’J’rns book gives a fresh insight 
into the work of those immor¬ 
tals of whom Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy wrote in his undying ode: 

We are the music make-,-si 

And we are the dreamers of 

dreams. 

Having chosen what he calls “a 
first eleven ” from the world's 

greatest composers, with Purcell 
as a 12th man, Dr. Young pro¬ 
ceeds to tell us about his team in 
his scholarly but most entertaining 
way, concentrating on their 

achievements, or shall we say 
their scores, rather than their 

lives. 

Learned but eminently readable, 
this is an ideal book for young 
music-lovers, whom the author 

understands so well. 

YOUNG REPORTER 

Front Page Ann Thorne, by Rosa¬ 
mond . Bertram (Thomas Nelson, 6s.). 

^ll boys and girls interested in 
journalism will like this yarn 
about a girl reporter on a London 
daily newspaper. The author is 
herself a Fleet Street journalist, 
and her account of Ann Thorne's 
adventures in seeking a “front 
page ” story has an atmosphere of 
realism. 

WILD HIGHLANDERS 

The Maclains of Glen Gillean, by 
Mabel Esther Allan (Hutchinson, 
6s.). 

’J'his unusual story is about a 
17-year-old girl of Highland 
ancestry, Ellery Maclain, who re¬ 
turned to her ancestral home for 
the first time to take care of her 
cousins whose father was ill. The 
cousins, living in a remote part of 
the Highlands and speaking Gaelic, 
had been allowed to run wild. 
They keenly resented the presence 
of their cousin from the south, and 
she had a tough time until they 
were all united by a thrilling 
adventure. 


REWARD FOR ENTERPRISE 

Norwegian Holiday, by Garry Hogg 
(Thomas Nelson, 7s. 6d.). 

Who would not let out a yell of 
delight if suddenly told he 
was to go on an exciting holiday 
trek in Norway? Such was the 
tough, adventurous holiday won 
by Nat, Jonty, and their sister Pen 
for successfully taking up their 
rich Australian uncle's challenge to 
the enterprise of modern youth. 

The test they passed is described 
in Garry Hogg's book, Sealed 
Orders, to which this racy yarn is 
the enthralling sequel. 

OUR ISLAND STORY 

Britain Before History, by Robin 
Place (Roekliff, I6s.i. 

JJere we have nine of the “Back¬ 
ground Books ” in the Rock- 
liff New Project Series bound to¬ 
gether—and a most fascinating 
volume they make. 

The reader is carried swiftly and 
easily from the actual making of 
our island, through the appearance 
of living creatures and the develop¬ 
ment of Man, down lo the time 
of the Norman Conquest. It is all 
lavishly illustrated with drawings, 
photographs, and maps, and each 
section ends with suggestions for 
“detective work” for readers. 

This is learning, not only with¬ 
out tears, but made pleasantly 
attractive for its own sake. 

Recommended Books 

WHAT CAN I PLAY? a book 
about musical instruments, by M. M. 
Scott (Quality Press, 8s. 6d.). 

POCKET TECHNICAL ENCY¬ 
CLOPAEDIA, compiled by L. E. C. 
Hughes and Jean P. Bremner (Hutch¬ 
inson, 7s. 6d.). 

BRIGHT PINIONS, a book for 
parrot-lovers by Nancy Price (George 
Ronald, 7s. 6d.). 

RADIO FOR BOYS, a Junior 
Teach Yourself Book, by Edwin N. 
Bradley (English Univ. Press, 6s.). 

PHOTOGRAPHY AT SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE, by M. K. Kidd 
(Focal Press, 7s. 6d.). 

PAGANINI — MASTER OF 
STRINGS, by Opal Wheeler (Great 
Musicians Series, Faber, 12s. 6d.). 


Tke Buclctn ghants at Ravenswylce 


Continued from page 9 

put them there herself. He’s been 
in that shop and I don’t think it's 
the sort 6 f place he'd go into if 
he could help it. The sailor who 
reminded him of somebody he 
wanted to forget came out of that 
place and went on to The Pride of 
the Valley. If that boat is still 
there the police have got to search 
it now. I’m going off to that man 
Brandon right away. Are you 
coming?” 

Simon puffed out his cheeks. 
“That was smart ’tec work, 
Charles. We’re on the trail. Let’s 
go-”’ 

“Just a minute,” Juliet said. 
“I’ve remembered something, too. 
When we were talking at breakfast 
you asked your mother what the 
man who was interested in Felicity 
Marsdon was like. The man who 
has disappeared. Remember?” 

“Of course. What about it?” 

“She said that he had very blue 
eyes. She did, didn't she?” 


“She did. You're right, Julie. 
What a fool I’ve been ... You 
mean that the man I met in the 
mist and who stared at me and 
asked me my name, was the Cart¬ 
wright who knows Felicity and 
who has now vanished too.” 

Juliet nodded. 

“I think that’s what I mean. 
And as soon as Cartwright disap¬ 
pears a sailor with very blue eyes 
turns up and reminds your father 
of someone he once knew but 
wants to forget . . . And there's 
another peculiar thing, Charles. 
I suppose you know that you’re 
exactly like your father—in looks, 
1 mean? It’s ridiculous how alike 
you are . . . Don't you think it’s 
possible that Cartwright asked 
your name because you reminded 
him of your father who he must 
have met somewhere before? . . . 
You're right, Charles. I think we’d 
better go and find that nice detec¬ 
tive right away.” 

To be continued 
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APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a‘ larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

{Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9. England 

Established 1880 



Three new AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
large bi-coloured AIRMAILS—BULL, 
fishing boat full of FISH, and PINE¬ 
APPLE plant. This delightful mint set 
is absolutely FREE to Approval appli¬ 
cants sending 2Id. postage. 



BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 


The above G.B. high value stamp should 
be in every collector’s album. It is FREE 
to all asking for Approvals. 

Please enclose 3d. stamp for postage 


H. M. HARMAN (Dept. 59) 

6 ST. PATRICK’S RP., COVENTRY 


* 


4/3 FREE! 


★ 


TRINIDAD and TOBAGO pictorial and 
50 different Whole World—FREE ! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/3, 
and will be sent to all collectors asking 
to see my Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 2£d. stamp for. postage. 

K.V. FANT0ZZI (Section CN>; Hillside, Marton, 
Whitegate, Winsford, Cheshire. 


THE BANBURY STAMP CO. 

Offer you this 
wonderful 
Stamp and 50 
Whole World 
FREE. To 
obtain this 
Nicaragua Foot¬ 
ball Stamp en¬ 
close 3d. stamp 
and ask to see 
the finest and 
^cheapest Ap¬ 
provals that 
any can offer. 

Once you have seen THE BANBURY 
STAMP CO. Approvals there will be no 
others for you. Write now to : 

THE BANBURY STAMP CO. 

(Dept. North), 23 South Bar, Banbury, Oxon. 

MAURITIUS FREE 

Two of the rarest si amps in the world aro 
{he celebrated “Post Offiee’i Mauritius 
Only 26 copies are known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius has recently 
issued a set on their hundredth anniversary 
on which these famous stamps are actually 
shown. I will send two tine large unused 
stamps from this set free to all applicants 
for Approvals enclosing 2£d. postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 
PUFFIN PACKET FREE 

FREE to all, 
LUNDY ISLAND 

stamp, depicting 
bird, used on mail 
for mainland. 

MONTSERRAT, 

new definite issue 
showing Govern¬ 
ment House, as illustrated, is included in this 
fine packet of scarce and obsolete stamps. Also 
unique BAVARIA, a Canadian Portrait, King 
Fuad of Egypt, U.S.A. Jefferson, unused stamp 
of TUNIS with Arab woman, and a picture 
stamp of Cameroon showing Cross of Loraine. 
In this absolutely FREE gift you will also find 
an obsolete Hindenburg and a mint UGANDA 
stamp. Enclose 3d. postage and request 
Approvals. Illustrated price list will be for¬ 
warded to those making application. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 
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THE STEEL IN 
OUR ROADS 

The closing of many tram ser¬ 
vices has left vast amounts of 
valuable scrap steel lying idle in 
many roads in this country. It is 
estimated that in Greater London 
alone there are over 60,000 tons 
of unused tram rails. But it has 
hitherto been expensive to remove 
these rails; in fact, the cost of 
salvage has been greater than the 
vaiue-of the metal obtained. 

Now a new machine has been 
specially designed to pull out these 
rails. Fitted to an excavator, it 
jerks out the rails section by 
section, and goes on working while 
normal traffic passes on either side. 

The makers claim that with three 
men this machine can lift half a 
mile of single rails in a day, a task 
that would occupy the time of 30 
men working with hand tools. 

It is expected that a nation-wide 
bffort to secure these great re¬ 
sources of scrap steel will now be 
made. 


GRAPHITE BEARINGS 
NEED WATER 

Graphite, the black powder we 
get by ..scraping an ordinary lead 
pencil, is one of the best lubricants 
known—superior to most , oils, in 
fact. 

It is not so handy to use as oil, 
but is frequently employed in 
lubrication; New car engines, for 
example, often have graphite 
mixed w'ith engine oil for “running 
in.”. .. 

Nearly all electric motors and 
generators employ graphite 
brushes, which are self-lubricating 
as they press against'the revolving 
commutator. Recently, however, 
it has been found that it is not the 
graphite which provides the easy 
sliding action, but water vapour 
contained in the graphite. 

Without this water vapour the 
graphite is about as much use as 
grit as a lubricant. 

This is an important discovery, 
for aircraft often operate at very 
high altitudes where there is very 
little water vapour in the atmo¬ 
sphere—and even that which may 
be retained, by graphite virtually 
boils off. 

Electric motors and similar 
apparatus used in these aircraft 
refused to work properly until 
they were supplied with extra 
water vapour to compensate the 
graphite bearings. 


NEW BIBLES FOR 
THE BLIND 

Unesco’s new standardisation of 
Braille signs will mean that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
will have to alter most of their 
plates used for printing Bibles for 
the Blind. 

A complete Braille Bible, with 
39 volumes needing bookshelves 
seven feet long, costs over £25 ; 
but the society’s policy for the 
blind is the same as for the 
sighted: it provides Scriptures at 
a price the blind can afford. 

Any blind person who has diffi¬ 
culty in paying even the nominal 
price, may obtain a book free on 
the recommendation of a minister 
of religion or an officer of the 
Society. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Australian supremacy in inter¬ 
national men’s lawn tennis is 
likely to be continued. In Lewis 
Hoad and Ken Rosewall, Australia 
has two worthy successors to 
Sedgman and McGregor. They 
are only 16, but already have an 
imposing list of victories to their 
credit. 

Draining for a chance to repre¬ 
sent your country in the 
Olympics is hard work. Our 
swimmers, for instance, have been 
practising earnestly all the winter. 
Daphne Wilkinson, our 220-yards 
and 440-yards champion, swims 
two miles every day ; and so do 
John Brockway and Jack Wardrop; 
as well as taking part in other out¬ 
door sports. Chris Chataway, one 
of our greatest distance runners for 
years, is covering 20 to 30 miles 
every week as part of his training. 


r J'HE British team of women 
squash stars in America reach 
the peak competition of their tour 
this weekend, in the Wolfe-Noel 
Cup games at the Harvard Club, 
Boston. Coming as it does a few 
days after the national champion¬ 
ships, our women should be on top 
of their form. Mrs. I. H. McKech- 
nic, the British captain, was a 
member of the team in 1935 when 
the Wolfe-Noel Cup was last 
played for in Boston. 

Police-Constable W. P. (PADDY) 
Woods, one of Britain's best 
walkers, recently took on a very 
long “beat” and won the National 
ten-mile Walking Championship, 
at Sheffield, in 79 minutes 41 
seconds. P.-C. Woods is a great 
all-round sportsman. He has won 
police boxing titles and also plays 
Rugby for his district team. 



down— 

BUT NOT 
OUT! 

Freddie Mills, former 
world cruiser-weight 
boxing champion, 
took a tumble when 
he turned out for a 
practice game with 
Earl’s Court ice 
hockey team at the 
Empress Ilall, 
London. 


gu'NRlSE is the romantic titleof this 
year’s winners of the Ceylon 
Football Association Cup. The 
“Sunrisers” play in bare feet, and 
in the Final they beat the Ceylon 
Police, a club with a great football 
reputation. 

(Jeoffrey Duke, world champion 
motor-cyclist, was elected 
Sportsman of the Year in a recent 
national poll. Randolph Turpin 
was runner-up. 

T HE standard of lawn tennis in 
the Southend area is improv¬ 
ing, for at Westcliff is Britain’s 
only floodlit public court. Opened 
a year ago, the court has been 
booked every winter week-night, 
and a floodlit tournament held 
recently attracted 84 entries. 
Britain needs more of these courts. 


T'hkee years ago a 14-year-old 
schoolboy named Roy 
Abrahams lay in hospital with in¬ 
fantile paralysis. He was a fine 
footballer but he must have feared 
that he would never play again. 
He has made such a marvellous 
recovery, however, that not only 
is he playing for Ilford reserves, 
the well-known I.o’ndon amateur 
club, but has been picked for 
England's Youth XL 

Britain is a mecca of overseas 
athletes with Olympic ambi¬ 
tions; quite a number are joining 
London clubs. One who will 
shortly arrive in this country is 
Lavy Thomas Pinto, the Asian 
sprinting champion. He is an hotel 
employee in Bombay and hopes to 
improve his knowledge of hotel 
administration whilst here. 


WHEN A TORNADO 
STRIKES 

Nearly two million stems of 
bananas were destroyed in the 
British Cameroons during a recent 
tornado, the most ruthless wind 
known to mankind. 

The average life of a tornado is 
a little under an hour, but its 
speed has never been measured 
exactly. The highest speed ever 
recorded by an anemometer was a 
gust of 240 miles per hour; but 
scientists believe that speeds far 
in excess of this are reached in a 
severe tornado. 

Calculations based on the weight 
and surface of objects moved by 
tornadoes show that the velocity of 
these winds‘may exceed 500 m.p.h. 

When a tornado is at its height 
birds are often stripped of their 
feathers, nails are forced head first 
in boards, and beams are pile- 
driven into the ground. 


SAFEGUARDING YOUR 
DOG 

For a 5s. postal order, the 
National Canine Defence I-eague, 
of 8 Clifford Street, London, W.l, 
will be pleased to send you an en¬ 
graved medallion bearing your 
name and address and your dog’s 
name. 

The 5s. pays your membership 
of the Lucky Dog Club, with 
its many advantages, including 
Owner’s Handbook, advice on dog 
problems, and emergency treat¬ 
ment. . 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

1 Loud-sounding. 

2 Table tennis. 

3 Casabianca. 

4 The Zambesi River. 

5 Lowestoft. 

6 British Racing Motor. 

7 The famous university in Paris. 

8 Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. 


t t 



Always a top favourite with boys and girls who 
love painting. Winsor & Newton’s Scholastic Water Colour 
Boxes now include BOX No. R 12, which contains 12 colours and a large 
brush. The clean, bright colours in this special box are presented in round 
cakes about the size of a penny, offering a large surface for easy brush load¬ 
ing. The box is handsomely finished in green and cream and costs only 5/- 
from your local Art Shop, Stationer or Bookseller, who will he pleased to 
give you details of other Winsor & Newton 
Water Colour Boxes in the Scholastic range 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD.,lVeald.slone, Harrow 
Middx., ami or New York & Sydney. 


Winsor & Newton’s 
SCHOLASTIC WATER COLOURS 


AN OLD 
FAVOURITE IN 
A NEW SHAPEI 


IPIlgiP 5 ftSOMAGO 1951 
fflikX £ HOLY YEAR 



This realty beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS D I S- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2 ld. 
postage. 


L. E. THOMPSON 

(C.N.), 2 Western Gartens, London, W.5. 



1000 MIXED STAMPS 5/- 


lOO cliff. If-; 250 diff. 2/-; 500 diff. 3/6 
Triangulars ... 5 diff. 1 /• ; 10. 1/6 

Diamonds ... 6 diff. 1/6; 10, 2/6 

China . 50 diff. 1/- ; 100, 2/. 

Hungary ... 100 diff. 1/3; 200. 2/6 

Persia . 25 diff. 1/- ; 50, 21- 

Czechoslovakia 50 diff. 1/- ; 100. 2>- 

Many oilier bargains. Send for complete list. 
HAND & SON (C) Rosebery Rd., Epsom. 



‘ATOMIC PIN ” 1 

A Magic Wand passes through 
a Solid Steel Safety Pin ! 

Pri ce 7id* post free from : 

BC M/TRICKS 

»45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.1. 1 



Remove 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 


Send P.O. to 

THE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 


safe, quick, clean. I oz. 
.bottle and T /Q post 
brush i'ree. 


(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Weslow Street, 
London, S.E.19 


ST A M P § 


Individual Country Packets 

(All Different) . 


50 Argentine 

1/6 

50 Iraq 

2/3 

100 Austria 

1/6 

50 Luxembourg 

3/-- 

25 Belgian Cols. 

2/3 

50 Mexico 

3/- 

50 Brazil 

1/6 

100 Norway 

3/0 

100 Canada 

4/6 

50 Paraguay . 

4/- 

25 Ceylon 

1/6 

50 Persia 

2/3 

25 Cochin 

1/6 

50 Poland 

1/6 

25 Cyprus 

5/- 

50 Portugal 

. 1/6 

.25 Danzig .. 

2/6 

100 Roumauia 

2/3 

25 Curacao 

6/- 

50 Russia 

1/6 

100 Egypt' 

7/6 

50 Sail Marino 

2/3 

100 Finland - 

2/6 

50 Slovakia 

4/- 

100 French Cols. 

2/6 

100 Sweden 

21- 

POSTAGE 2jd. EXTRA 

on all orders. 

Sen.l 


for our FREE LIST of 250 different packets. 
CALLERS WELCOME. 

E. H. W. LT%, Dept. " P,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 

CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

( Dept . CN ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


FREE 

CANADA 
CENTENARY& 
ROYAL VISIT 

(Double the size 
illustrated) 

Sent absolutely Free 
to collectors asking to 
see our Famous Quality 
Approvals (condition that counts) at ** right ” 
prices. Send 3 d. to cover postage and bar¬ 
gain lists. If you wish you may join 44 THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card listing fine Gifts 
and “ Quality "Approvals monthly. (Gifts 
inc. full-size Tweezers, Magnifying Glass, etc.) 
Newsletter published three times a year. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. CO), 
CANTERBURY, KENT 




GREAT HALF-PRICE SALE 

WARM POLO Smart Two-Tone LADIES’ 

SWEATERS NIGHT DRESSES 


9/11 


Post etc., 
Sd. 



A genuine two tone soft, fleecy 
interlock good weight garment 
with sash. Colours : Cream with 
Gold, III no or Pink. Perfect 
shape with- generous cut. Will 
wash and last for years. SW, \V, 
XVX, 9/11. Post etc., 9d. 
OS, 2/6 extra.- 3 or more post 
free. DO NOT miss the bargain 
of all sales. Long or short 
sleeves. : - • • 

UNUSED 

WOOLLEN MIXTURE 
EX-GOVERNMENT 

REEFER JACKETS 

Naval Blue woollen mixture, 
rough warm serge jackets that 
will give snug comfort. For 
outdoor workers, drivers and 
those exposed to weather. 
The "collar, which can be 
buttoned high, will prove a 
boon. 3 duffle-style patch 
pockets. Chest 34-42, 18/11. 
-Post 1/1. Size 44, 5/• extra. 



ALL THE RAGE. 

These warm fashionable 
sweaters are offered much 
I below normal price. Well 
' madeand perfectly knitted 
with long sleeves and 
roll polo collar. Colours : 

Blue, Green, Maroon, 

Grey;Brown, Red, White, 

„ , Canary. All sizes. 

Heavy, long, woollen mixture, WINTER 
SOCKS, 2/11. Post 4d. '3 pairs post free. 

Wrens Officers Navy Blue 

Woollen Mixture Nop Finish 

OUBIE BREASTED 
VERCOATS 2Sti, 

Belted. Magnificently Tailored. 

Lined. Offered at-25/-. Post,, 
etc., 1/6. An ex-Minjstry 
Service woollen mixture gar¬ 
ment with nap finish. Bust 
32 to 38. 

Binoculars, Tents, Toys, Clothing, 

Tarpaulins, etc. Terms. Tree List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN8), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction. London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed 
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The Bran Tub 


EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 

Saddlestrap, the livestock 
dealer, was very surprised to 
receive a telephone request for 
20,000 beetles. 

“What do you want with 20,000 
beetles?” he asked the caller. 

“Well, you see, I’m moving, and 
the lease of this house requires 
that I leave it exactly as I found 
it,” came the answer from the very 
precise householder. 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
r pttE beautiful hazel-catkins, which 
grace copse and hedgerow 
with their golden tassels, are so 
well known as to need little de¬ 
scrip t i o n. 
They are the 
male flowers. 

The female 
flowers are 
less obvious 
and have to 
be looked for 
carefully. 
They are like 
tiny, tufted, 
crimson buds. 
Despite their insignificant appear¬ 
ance, it is these that develop 

into the clusters of nuts so 

much appreciated during the 

autumn months by people and 
small woodland creatures alike. 


A HELICOPTER COMES TO JACKOTOWN 


The Children's Newspaper, February 23, 1952 




Eccentric old Grandfather Jacko had bought one of “ those new-fangled 
helicopters.” He had had it altered to look like a sedan chair—“ for comfort ” 
he explained to inquirers. So Jacko’s surprise can be imagined when 
Grandfather literally dropped out of the blue one day and suggested a visit 
to Sister Belinda. And Belinda ‘ was no less surprised when the “sedan 
chair ” came down in her garden. Even her cat took to the rooftop—but 
Bouncer, for once, was content to grin at his old enemy. 


SEA OF SEAWEED 
r fnE Sargasso Sea is a part of the 
Atlantic Ocean which lies so 
still within the swirling currents of 
the Gulf Stream that enormous 
quantities of seaweed have 
collected in large patches. The 
weed covers an area as large as 
that of Europe. 

The name was given to it by 
Columbus. It contains a multitude 
of strange forms of marine life, 
and is said to be the graveyard of 
many, ships. 


Maxim to memorise 
T'here is nothing that brings such 
reward as patience. 

TOSS UP 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Peewit’s farewell party 

Jn the autiffnn Peewit had 
.flown across the sea front 
the. northlands to spend the 
winter in England. He and the 
rest of this lapwing flock had 
settled down with some of his 
English relations in the water- 
meadows along a lonely river. 

Now it was nearly time to go 
back home again. The evenings 
were light and much longer, 
the marshy meadows were dry¬ 
ing, for the 


rains had 
ceased, and the 
hen . birds were 
thinking about 
nesting. But 
before he went 
Peewit planned 
to give a fare¬ 
well party. 

“We’ll begin 
with a feast,” 
he said. “And 
then the male 
birds will give 
a flying display 
with music— 
new music, not 
the old peewit tunes—to amuse 
the hen birds.” 

So immediately they began 
practising each dusk for the 
display, and at last the great 
■ evening came. 

First there was the feast. 
And up and down the meadow 
ran Peewit and his friends, tap¬ 
ping pitter-patter here and there 
on the ground with their beaks 
till the worms below believed 



that it was raining and came 
popping up; so there were 
plenty for all. 

Theft the male birds rose up 
to give the air display. Flying 
first in a circle, now one, now 
another would suddenly rocket 
straight upwards whistling the 
new song as they went. 

“Whoo . . . ee! Whoo . . . 
ee! Whoo . . . ee!” And 
then, just as suddenly, down 
they would 
dive, their 
black and white 
wings flicker¬ 
ing and twist¬ 
ing till the hen 
birds, chatter¬ 
ing about the 
four blotchy 
pear- shaped 
eggs they 
would pre¬ 
sently lay 
among the 
northland fur¬ 
rows, were 
afraid they 
would crash 
into the ground. 

But they never did. For, 
with one final burst of wild 
music, they would flatten out, 
touch down, and run towards 
their admiring audience. 

And so it continued far into 
the darkness. But when dawn 
came, it was the English lap¬ 
wings only who wheeled and 
wandered over the water- 
meadows. Iane Thornicroft 



“ Next time you tos3 a pancake,” 
Old Uncle William said, 

“ I’d take it as a favour 
If you’d keep it off my head.” 
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CHAIN QUIZ 
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The solutions to the following 
clues are linked together, the last 
tiro letters of the first answer being 
the first two of the second, and 
so on. 

1. North African seaport, capi¬ 
tal of the province sometimes 
known by the same name ; the city 
has remains of ancient Roman 
occupation. 

2. The Manchester of France 
and centre of many industries 
besides cotton manufacture; its 
Palais des Beaux Arts contains a 
splendid collection of pictures. 

3. Greek town which gave its 
name to a naval battle fought 
nearby in 1571 ; fleets of the 
Christian powers in the Mediter¬ 
ranean routed a Turkish fleet of 
273 gaiieys. 

4. Italian conductor (b. 1867), 
generally agreed to be the greatest 
living conductor; he was to have 
conducted the first public concert 
at the Royal Festival Hall but was 
unable to attend because of 

illness. Answers next week 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Stumbles. 

5 Grassland. 8 Assembly. 9 
Separate. 11 Distinguished Service 
Order (abbrev). 12 Wilt. 13 Thus. 

15 Apples grow on one.' 17 Brave 
man. 20 Manuscript (abbrev). 
22 Material. 23 Total. 25 Annoy. 
27 Those in front. 28 Pounds, 
shillings, and pence (abbrev). 
29 Encounters. 

READING DOWN. 1 Nice with 
marmalade. 2 Counterpart. 3 
Through. 4 Arranges. 5 Covering. 

6 Makes certain. 7 Past. 10 Dis¬ 
plays. 14 Exclamation of surprise. 

16 Printer’s measure, 18 Obliterate. 

19 Unfastens. 21 Stop. 23 Every¬ 
one. 24 Father. 26 Before, in 
poetry. Answer next week 


Rithlle-in-rliyme 

M y first is gay or happy, 

My next a name well known. 
My whole, on ships of ill repute, 
In olden days was flown. 

Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

THE PIED WAGTAIL. A 
slender black and white bird, 
about 7| inches long, ran rapidly 
to and fro on the lawn. Each time 
it stopped running, its tail jerked 
violently up and down. 

“There’s a water wagtail in the 
garden,” said Ann to her brother 
Don. 

“It’s a pied wagtail,” Don con¬ 
tradicted. 

“I’m sure it’s a water wagtail,” 
insisted Ann. 

“No need to argue, either name 
is correct,” remarked Farmer 
Gray, overhearing the children. 
“Yet another name.is dishwasher. 
Its diet consists mainly of flies and 
insect pests.” 
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RIDDLE-MY-TOWN 
]y]A first’s in stone, but not in 
metal. 

My next’s in weed, but not in 
nettlp; 

My third's in Angle and in Saxon ; 
My fourth is in both horn and 
klaxon ; 

My fifth’s in haste, but not in 
hurry; 

My sixth’s in pepper, not in curry ; 
My last’s in parent and in 
daughter— 

A city showing bird on water. 

Answer next week 

Trouble enough 

“J)]ver had any trouble with 
dyspepsia?” the doctor asked 
his patient. 

“Only when I’ve tried to spell 
it,” came the answer. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle~niy-town. Chester 
Chain Quiz. Vanilla, Lagos, ostrich. Chancel 
Riddle-in-rhyme. Coltsfoot 
Jumbled programmes. Take it From Here 
Music While You Work, Life With the Lyons 
Ray’s a Laugh, Workers’ Playtime, Lister 
With Mother 



Don't sav 

HARSH THINGS 

_ ABOUT 

Pythagoras 




BECAUSE IF HE AND OTHERS 
HADN’T HAD IDEAS, 
THERE WOULD 
HAVE BEEN NO 
NEED FOR THE 
ROUNX PEOPLE TO 
HAVE PRODUCED 
THIS LUXURY 
MATHEMATI¬ 
CAL SET with a 
Roll-Top lid 
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GEOMETRY SET 


Obtainable from Leading Stationers, Toyshops, and Stores. 


Sole Distributors: ARTHUR RODGERS LTD., 10 OXFORD STREET, EARLESTOWN,. LANCS. 


For every boy or girl — the IDEAL 
Garment! 

THE NEW SUEDETTE 
JUNIOR ZIPPER 

SADDLE-JAC 

Boys and Girls 

22'6 

(for Mum and Dad also) 

34, 36, 38, OQ 1/1 Extra large sizes Q *7l£i 

40, 42, U" A? 1 V 46, 48, 50 ins. ° 

Please add 1/6 for postage and packing. 

C.O.D. if required. 

The most marvellous Mail-Order 
value today 1 This wonderful gar¬ 
ment is made of hard-wearing 
luxurious Suedette material. It is 
showerproof with full length zipper 
andtwocleverlyconcealedneat-look- 
ing zipper pockets. Perfectly finished 

Money refund guarantee. ORDER NO W ! 

t> i> r U U C T TTI (dept, c.s.i 4 ), 93-95 clarence 

If IY 1 \ < IV ij M_J J. U . ROAD, LONDON, E.5. 

Also branches at: Brixton, Burnt Oak. Clatston, Hacknsil, Palmers Green, Walthamstow, Wood Green. 



with smart-looking tailored collar, 
elastic-ribbed bottom and button 
cuffs. Superbly comfortable. Abso¬ 
lutely ideal for school, play, and 
sports of all kinds in all weathers. 
WITH TWO-TONE BROWN BODY 
and GREY SADDLE FRONT. 




















































